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Comment, page 12 


West 

i 

tries to 
rescue 
Yeltsin 

Crisis talks follow 
market collapse 


Larry Elliott, 

Mark RRIIner, and 
James Meek In Moscow 


L eaders of the 
Group of Seven 
leading industrial- 
ised countries yes- 
terday sought to 
buy time for a be- 
leaguered Boris Yeltsin, amid 
fears that a meltdown in Rus- 
sia's financial markets could 
threaten the country’s demo- 
cratic reforms and spread to 
the West 

Crisis talks were being held 
between the Russian authori- 
ties and the International 
Monetary Fund — itself des- 
perately short of rescue ftmds 
— in a bid to put a floor on 
collapsing stock market 
prices and prevent a devalua- 
tion of the rouble. 

The German government 
said the G7 was keeping In 
dose contact with the worsen- 
ing situation after a devalua- 
tion call Grom the billionaire 
currency dealer George Soros 
triggered tumbling share 
prices and a freeze in inter- 
bank currency trading. 

The Russian prime minis- 
ter Sergei Kirlyenko. held 
talks with David Upton, the 
senior United States treasury 
official, but there was little 
immediate sign that the G7 
countries were close to 
tabling concrete proposals to 
support Russia's economy. 
The German finance mints- 
ter, Tbeo Waigel, insisted that 
Russia should stick to the 
hardline reform programme 
agreed with the IMF. 

Mr Soros said time was 
running out for the country, 
and that the cost to the West 
of a fresh rescue package had 
doubled to $15 billion 
<£9.2 billion) in the past week. 
Be warned that unless action 
was taken. Russia faced 
either default or hyper- 
inflation. “Either would have 


devastating financial and po- 
litical consequences”. 

In a letter tQ the Finan cial 
Times. Mr Soros said Russia 
should give up the fight to 
maintain the rouble’s current 
peg against the dollar and 
allow its value to foil by up to 
a quarter. Such a move is 
being fiercely resisted by 
President Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment and the Russian central 
bank, despite an £860 million 
dwindling of its. currency 
reaervesdoring the last week. 

Westem concern about the 
nnfnidlng drama in Russia is 
driven by tears that it could 
derail efforts to boost a world 
economy reeling from the 
Asian fallout, with Germany 
and central and eastern 
Europe most at risk. 

But in the US the attention 
of the Clinton administration 
is on the likely political foll- 
out in Russia from the ailing 
economy. Devaluation would 
arid to inflation and under- 
mine the credibility of the 
reformers with whom Mr 
Yeltsin has surrounded him- 
self in recent months. White 
House analysts fear that 
would provide a political op- 
portunity for hardline oppo- 
nents from both left and right. 

The latest turbulence in Rus- 
sia comes when stock markets 
in the West and in emerging 
markets are underpressure. In 
London yesterday the FTSE 
100 share index was down 
more than go points, extending 

its fell to 800 points since its 
peak of just under 6,200 in 
July. Wan Street has fallen by 
a similar amount. 

On the Moscow exchanges 
yesterday trading was tempo- 
rarily suspended for the 
second time this week. When 
business resumed, share 
prices fell by more than 6 per 
cent to their lowest level 
turn to page 2, column l 


Panic t arin gs Moscow to a 
Ink pave 18 



In a tub 
made of 
plywood 
and barrels, 
four ageing 
hippies 
crossed the 
Atlantic in 
an epic 
two-month 
voyage with 
their friends 
Siegfried, 
Thor and 
Willie. 
Yesterday 
they landed 
in Ireland 


Rory Carroll 
reports, page 3 


Clinton in tears as embassy dead return 


GaiyYounga In Washington 
and Lucy Hannan In Na irobi 


T HE bodies of 10 Amer- 
icans killed in the 
bombing of foe United 
States embassy in 
Nairobi arrived home to a 
tearftil reception from .Presi- 
dent BUI Clinton yesterday, 
amid heavy criticism of the 
state department for denying 
repeated requests for funds to 
upgrade security at the 
embassy. 

Mr Clinton stood with his 
wife Hillary, tears streaming 
down his cheeks, as foe flag- 
draped coffins, accompanied 

by the secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright, were unloaded 


from a plane by military hon- 
our guards at Andrews air 
force base outside Washington 


At least 247 people were 
killed and 5,000 injured In last 
Friday's terrorist attack on 
foe Nairobi embassy, while 10 
died and 7D were injured in 
Par-es-Salaam. The US death 
toll was 12 — all in Nairobi 
One of the American fatali- 
ties who was married to a Ke- 
nyan was buried in her 
adopted country, while an- 



An emotional BUI and Hillary Clinton watch the coffins’ 
arrival at Andrews air force base photograph: joe marquette 


other was flown to Arizona 
for a family service. 

While a military hand 
played Nearer My God To 
Thee, foe names of foe Ameri- 
can dead were solemnly an- 
nounced to a group that in- 
cluded diplomats and senior 
administration officials. 

“They are a portrait of 
America,” Mr Clinton said. 
“Each of them had an adven- 


turous sprit, a generous souL 
Each relished the chance to 
see the world and to make It 
better.” 

During the service many 
family members held foelr 
heads in their hands and 
wiped away tears. One 
clutched a picture of one of 
the women killed. A girl sit- 
ting next to her father sobbed 
quietly as the pallbearers car- 


ried foe coffins to hearses. 

“No matter what it takes, 
we must find those respon- 
sible for these evil acts and 
see that justice is done,” Mr 
Clinton said. “There may be 
more hard roads ahead, for 
terrorists target America be- 
cause we act and stand for 
peace and democracy.” 

The president has de- 
manded a report on security 
weaknesses at US embassies 
throughout foe world, so that 
he can ask Congress for 
money to upgrade and rebuild 
missions. The state depart- 
ment acknowledged that its 
ambassador in Nairobi had 
expressed concern about se- 
curity and made repeated un- 
successful requests for funds 

to relocate the embassy. 

In cables and letters from 
December 1997 to May, Am- 
bassador Prudence Bushnefl 
spoke of foe embassy's “vul- 
nerability", because of its lo- 
cation on a crowded city 
street. “Resource con- 
straints” were “endagering 
embassy personnel”, she said. 

She even sent a handwrit- 
ten note to Mrs Albright ask- 
ing her to visit foe embassy to 
examine conditions there. 


But while foe state depart- 
ment recognised that foe em- 
bassy did not meet current se- 
curity standards, it decided it 
was “in compliance [with] the 
standards for foe threat level 
[perceived] for that post". 

Kenyan police and FBI 
agents yesterday said they 
were interrogating five non- 
Kenyans in connection with 
foe bombing, although none 
has been charged. Tanzanian 


police are questioning 13 for- 
eigners — six Iraqis, six Suda- 
nese and a Turk — over the 
simultaneous bombing in 
Dar-es-Salaam 
In a breakthrough, Sheila 
Horan, head of foe FBFs oper- 
ation in Kenya, said investi- 
gators believed they had iden- 
tified parts of the vehicle used 
in the Nairobi attack. 


Embassy guards, page 9 


Business slow, so Paris hotel offers Diana death tour 


Jon Henley hn Parts 


N OT to be outdone by 
the brief tour of Prin- 
cess Diana’s life on 
show at the family home of 
Althorp this summer, a Pa- 
risian hotelier has devised 
phat can only be described 
as a brief tour of her death. 

“I am simply responding 
:o demand from my cli- 
ents,” said an unabashed 
Smile Cacdari, manager of 
he three-star oddon Hotel 
in the Left Bank, who 
dans to offer guests and 
ither tourists the chance to 
•elive Diana’s final mo- 
nenfs from Monday until 
he first anniversary of her 


death on August SI. “We 
have a lot of American visi- 
tors, and whenever they 
leave the hotel in the morn- 
ing they want to know two 
thing s an d tWO thing s only: 

where is the Eiffel Tower, 
and where is the Pont de 
TAlma. People want to go 
there, it’s as simple as 
that” 

The tour, which is free 
for hotel residents and £is 
for anyone else, will be by 
minib us or — for those with 
more money and a greater 
desire for grisly authentic- 
ity — In a black Mercedes 

limousine like the one In 
which Diana, her compan- 
ion Dodi A1 Fayed, and 

their driver Henri Paul 


died in the Pont de 1" Alma 
underpass last summer. 

Mr Cactiari insisted yes- 
terday it was not a money- 
makng exercise. “It’s just a 
new idea for the promo- 
tional package we always 
offer in August when busi- 
ness is slow.” he said. “All 
the proceeds will be do- 
nated to the Diana fUnd.” 

The tour will go first to 
the A1 Fayed-owned Rite 
Hotel in the Place Ven- 
dbme, where Diana and 
Dodi dined together before 
setting off on the fatal jour- 
ney. It will then follow the 
couple’s route across the 
Place de la Concorde and 
alongside the river Seine, 
where Paul drove at high 


speed in an attempt to 
shake off a posse of pursu- 
ing press photographers. 

After a quick trip 
through the underpass — 
past the 13th pillar into 
which Diana’s car slammed 
— the bus will stop at the 
Place de l’Alma. allowing 
passengers to add their own 
tribute to the hundreds of 
bouquets and messages left 
daily by tourists at her un- 
official shrine, a statue of 
the Flame of Liberty. 

The visit will then return 
to the Left Bank and con- 
clude outside the Pitie-Sal- 
petrifire hospital, where Di- 
ana was taken after the 
accident and later. pro- 
nounced dead. 


“There will be no music 
or anything like that,” said 
Denis Sergeant of Fox-Trot 
Tours, which will operate 
the tour for the hotel. “It 
will he plain and simple, 
just a short guided tour 
that will basically make 
things easier for people 
who want to go to 'these 
places anyway. Many of 
oar Paris tours already 
make a detour to the Pont 
de l’Alma. by popular 
demand.” 

Paris city hall has de- 
clined to comment on the 
planned tour, as have the 
Kite and B uckingham Pal- 
ace. The memorial fond 
said it would not accept any 
of the proceeds. 
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Anger at 

stalker 

ruling 


Victim sees 
‘obsessed’ man 
bound over 
a year after 
leaving jail 


Helm Carter 


W OMEN'S 

groups last 
night con- 
demned a rul- 
ing which 
allowed an obsessive stalker 
to walk free from court, de- 
spite allegedly harasing his 
victim within six months of 
his release from prison. 

Anthony Burstow, aged 38. 
the first stalker to be prose- 
cuted in Britain for inflicting 
grievous bodily harm on his 
victim without touching her. 
was yesterday bound over to 
keep the peace for a year. 

He was jailed for three 
years in March 1996 fbr caus- 
ing grievous bodily harm to 
Tracey Sant (now called Tra- 
cey Morgan) and was released 
in June last year. 

Margaret Greenfields, a 
sexual violence policy officer 
with the pressure group. 
Rights of Women, said yester- 
day: "We find it appalling 
that Miss Morgan has again 
been failed to be protected by 
the courts, particularly given 
the previous history of the de- 
fendant harassing her. 

"We are deeply disap- 
pointed that members of the 


Tpga l system have again let 
down a woman who has been 
the victim of stalking. We are 
dismayed the judiciary and 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice have not taken steps to 
protect victims of sexual vio- 
lence in light of the Labour 
party’s commitment to end- 
ing violence against women." 

Reading crown court heard 
yesterday that Burstow had 
sent Miss Morgan a birthday 
card in January this year and 
later that Twnnth she saw him 
near her home in Crow- 
thame. Berkshire. Burstow, a 
former naval petty officer, 
was arrested by police. 

But Judge Stanley Spence 
ordered the case to lie on file 
and bound Burstow over to 
keep the peace for 12 months 
in die sum of £400. after Paul 
Reid, prosecuting, said there 
was not enough evidence to 
prove Burstow had caused 
Miss Morgan grievous bodily 
harm. 

The judge said; *1 immedi- 
ately offer my great sympathy 
to Miss Morgan, who has 
(bund herself in a difficult po- 
sition over many years.” 

Afterwards, Miss Morgan, 
aged 30, said: Tm imprisoned 
here now. 1 can’t go out If he 
sees me, he’ll get a kick out of 
that. As British justice goes, 
he has got his civil liberties 
and I haven’t got mine any- 
more, the suffering goes on. 

"He knows where I am liv- 
ing at the moment and I wOl 
Just have to be on my guard 
and wonder whether when 
the phone rings or when the 
post comes, will it be him." 

Her ordeal began six years 


in hard water area 


O NE of the country’s 
leading dermatolo- 
gists last night her- 
alded a break- 
through .in the fight to 
eradicate oTiTiHhnnd pc y poma 
as a strong link between ban! 
water the painful skin 
complaint was proved fbr the 
first time. 

Hywel Williams said the 
“highly significant” ffndingR 


by his team at file University 
of Nottingham, confirmed 

1 (wi thhold modinal p nqrHrinrw 

that hard water cootzitmted to 
fiie inflammatory nfcin condi- 
tion, which, n f fo rt g np to 2.7 
minion childre n in R ptaln and 

has been increasing In preva- 
lence for 20 years. 

"It is very significant 
re sea rch. It's a breakthrough, 
because, alfhnng h there’s been 
anecdotal evidence to suggest a 
connection, there's been no sci- 
wiHiie evidence before now. 
This shows an association and 
what we now need is further 
research to prove h ard w ater 
causes it,” said Dr Williams, 
professo r of dermatoepideml- 
dogy at toe Queen’s Medical 
Cadre, Nottingham. 

The findings, published in 
today's edition of the medical 
journal the Lancet, gnaw that 
primary school children liv- 
ing in areas with hard water 
are up to 44 per cent more 
likely to suffer eczema than 
childr en ip areas 'with soft 
water. Sixty per cent cfhouse- 
hnlds In Tangiwnd and Wales 
are supplied with hard water. 

Researchers, looking at 
4.141 primary school child ren 
and 3,499 secondary school 
children hi southern Notting- 
hamshire, found that 17.3 per 
cent of primary school chil- 
dren living in areas with the 
hardest:, water had had. the 
skin, condition for. a year. 
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compared with 12 per cent in 
areas with soft water. A total 
of 25.4 per cent of children in 
the age-group- in areas with 
hard water- had lifetime ec- 
zema, compared with 2L2 per 
cent in areas with soft water. 
No association was seen 
among children of secondary 
school age, suggesting the, ef- 
fect may be age-related. 

Writing in the Lancet, the 
researchers said the associa- 
tion was highly significant 
both before and after adjust- 
ment for confounding factors. 

Children are genetically 
predisposed to the condition, 
which causes itching, scaling 
and blisters, but environmen- 
tal factors — including house 
mti» dust, diet and stress — 
also contribute. 

Professor Williams and bis 
colleagues believe water 
hardness may worsen or pro- 
long mri sting eczema if cal- 
cium mag nesium ill the 
water act as chemical irri- 
tants. Alternatively; the 


association may be Indirect, 
since more soap is needed to 
obtain a lather with hard 
water. Younger children may 
be more affected because of 
greater exposure to water 
during supervised washing. 

The findings were greeted 
as significant by medical ex- 
perts. Consultant dermatolo- 
gist David Gawkrodger, of 
Sheffield’s Royal HaHamahire 
hospital, said: “This has 
never beat proved before and 
it’s a very interesting finding. 

"And it does offer an oppor- 
tunity fbr parents to install 
soft water equipment to try 
and reduce t he ri sks.” 

Professor Williams said the 
finding* did not prove hard 


water caused eczema, but were 
an important starting point tor 
farther investigatkm. 

He added: “I would be very 
cautious of rushing out to buy 
a water softening machine 
until there is better evidence 
to show changing the water 
actually improves eczema." j 
u » ■•i-s ■ 


Urban scene surveyed in 
a tone of quiet desperation 


Tracey Morgan yesterday at Reading crown court, where Anthony Burstow (above left) 
was bound over despite allegedly harassing her within six months of leaving prison 


ago when she worked with 
Burstow at HMS Collingwood 
in Fareham, Hampshire and 
befriended him as she Felt 
sorry for him. But he became 
obsessed with her and began 
a campaign of terror when 
she ended the friendship. 

Burstow sent her a soiled 
sanitary towel, stole her under- 
wear from a washing line, and 
poured solvent over her ear. 


He littered her garden with 
condoms and wrote her sinis- 
ter notes Including one saying: 
“Remember tills is totally per- 
sonal and nothing will cha nge 
how much I hate . you.” 

Burstow also broke into her 
home and stole her wedding 
video. Her marriage 
crumbled under the strain. 

Mr Reid told the court 
‘The last sentence ended on 


June 20 last year. AQ was 
apparently well until . . . Miss 
Morgan received a birthday 
card she took to be from the 
defendant" 

Later she beard Burstow 
had been seen near her home. 
She contacted her Former psy- 
chiatrist as her fears had 
been rekindled and three 
days later she saw her tor- 
mentor, who was arrested. 


West tries to rescue Yeltsin as Russian economy slides 


continued from page 1 
store April 1996, nt a time 
when the markets feared that 
President Yeltsin might be 
unseated by the communists. 

Interest on some Russian 
government bonds rocketed 
to more than 300 per cent, 
wildly in excess of inflation 
and bank Interest rates. 
Efforts to defend the rouble 
were hampered by the fact 
that many senior Russian 


officials, Including Mr Yelt- 
sin, were on holiday. 

"In our view, devaluation 
will not solve a single prob- 
lem and would deal a painful 
blow to every Russian’s 
purse," said Irina Yaslna, the 
chief spokeswoman for the 
central bank. "It would only 
exacerbate the situation.” 

As the rouble continued to 
slide and the stock market to 
plunge, Mr Kirlyenko dis- 


missed the market free-fall as a 
“psychological reaction" 
rather than one caused by eco- 
nomic developments in Russia. 

Russia received a 
£17-25 billion support package 
from the IMF only a month 
ago to give the Yeltsin govern- 
ment time to find ways of im- 
proving tax collection and sta- 
bilising the budget 

The Russian stock market 
is tiny compared to its Asian 


or Western counterparts. Bat 
the pessimistic mood of 
shareholders, foreign and 
local, is an alarm signal that 
the rouble is in danger. 

While a Russian devalua- 
tion would have knock-on ef- 
fects for western Europe, its 
immediate neighbours — the 
more than 100 million east 
Europeans from Poland to 
Ukraine — would feel the 
pain quicker and harder. 



Review 


Michael Billlngton 


tOBThsOMTi 
Young 

Traverse, Edinburgh 

T HE second play , they al- 
ways say. Is the hardest 
But the young Scottish 
dramatist David Harrower fol- 
lows up the moving rural play 
Knives In Hens with this 
equally poetic and impressive 
study of urban solitude that 
has the reflective quietness of 
a Wim Wenders movie. 

Harrower is not a man who 
raises his voice. But in the 
course of an hoar and three 
quarters he outlines the 
smoky melancholy of city life. 
And wbat holds the frag- 
mented scenes together is the 
experience ofa famous TV . 
documentary maker who 
returns to his native city— . 
Glasgow presumably— and 
discovers not so much Techni- 
color bustle as a world that to 
the shocked words ofhlsprp- 
ducer. is "Alldark, sinister. 


AD shadows. Browns and 
greys.” ’ ' 

That seems to be Harrow- 
er’s vision tod, inthathelays 
emphasis On lonely, discern- ' 
nected lives . Bird imagery 
also haunts the play and gives 
it its evocative title. 

Paul, an aged birdwatcher 
who knew the film maker as a 
boy, describes how the dawn 
chorus is lass a celebration 
than a cry by each bird to tell 
the others’Tt didn’t die in the 
night". The implication Is 
thathnmans, too, are divided 
into predators and prey and 
communicate only out ofa des- 
perate need fbr reassurance. 

But the abiding note Is one 
of solitude. Robert, the film 
maker, sees the city ihreragh a 
lens darkly. Steven, his div- 
orced producer, lives in terror 
of the men in suits. Heather, 
the TV company receptionist, 
fills up her evenings with reg- 
ulated hobbies. Only Paul 
makes fitfal contact with the 
girl in the flat below, a hospi- 
tal switchboard operator with 
an unrealised artistic talent 

Unlike Knives In Hens, the 
pl ay (foes not have a strong 
narrative spine. In structure, . 
it is highly filmic, a series of 


Impressionistic shots c£ ur- 
ban desolation taking in tene-. 
ments, park benches, hotels, 
TV offices. The mood Indigo 
music by Tommy Smith that 
underscores every scene of 
Philip Howard’s production 
adds to the feeling we might be 
watching a piece of early 
Antonioni. 

But if the first job of a play is 
to create its own consistent 
world, Harrower does It with 
poetic success JHoward’s styl- 
ish production is aided by es- 
pecially good performances 
from Russell Hunter as the 
lonely pensioner who once 
saw an eagle flying over the 
city, Jenny McCrindJe as the 
frustrated artist, Robert 
Cavanah as the nhn -maldng 
outsider who detachedly ob- 
serves this modem Waste 
Land, and Jennifer Black as 
the receptionist with whom he 
seeks temporary comfort. 

There may be more extro- 
vert plays to come in the Tra- 
verse’s bulging programme. 
But Hairower's vision of the 
city as lonely hell is projected 
with haunting atmospheric 
precisian. . 

This reoiion appeared tn 
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Crew of the Son of Town Hall sailing into Castletownbere, Co Cork, Ireland, yesterday, after braving icebergs and storms on the crossing from Nova Scotia 

Artists’ 63-day Atlantic crossing in ‘junk’ boat 


Rory Catron _ 

F OUR artists too poor to 
Dy but keen to see the 
world have crossed the 
Atlantic with three 
dogs aboard a boat made of 
recycled plywood and barrels. 
Landing on Ireland's west 
coast yesterday, their skipper 
said they were only slightly 
insane. 

Villagers at Castletown- 
bere, Co Cork, were not so 
sure. They described the soft 
vessel as a garden shed, a 
doll’s house, a rubbish tip and 
a lunatic asylum. 

Since leaving Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 63 days ago the craft 
has dodged icebergs, storms 
and 25ft waves. Edward 
Garry, aged 37, said the sad 
and engine* powered craft, 
named The Son of Town Hall, 
was built entirely from scrap 
metal and discarded wood. 

“It is a composite of recy- 
cled materials, and we have 
put it together to make our 
dreams come true. We set out 
for Prance, but when we saw 
Ireland in our vision, we de- 
cided to go for it I am going 
to have a shower and a pint 
and meet the beautiful people 
of Ireland. We are all a little 
crazy in our own way — I just 
demonstrate It a little more 
pointedly." 

The crew consisted of a 
married couple in their 60s 
from San Francisco, a Cana- 
dian. Roger Doncaster, and 
Mr Garry, an Irlsb-American. 
The dogs are two Rottweilers, 
Siegfried and Thor, and a 
Mexican poodle called WHUe. 
Humans and dogs lived on 
pasta and tinned food. 


The raft could 
not sink, only 
breakiip.1 
never had a 
doubt that we 
would make it. 
lam going to 
have a shower 
and a pint and 
meet the 
beautiful 
people of 
Ireland. We are 
all a little crazy 
in our own way 9 


Poppino Neutrino, aged 65, 
said he and his wife, Aurelia, 
aged 63, had enjoyed the 

crossing, despite the huge 
waves and icebergs. They will 
use the two weeks to promote 
recycling and prepare for 
their next voyage, to the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr Doncaster said: "The 
idea is to show people that 
you can take the stuff you 
have around you and recycle 
tt and make use of it whether 
It’s art or a place to live or a 
way to travel.’’ 

Declan Gegan, a coast- 
guard, said they bad been in 
grave danger bat had been 


blessed with calm weather. 
“This Mod of thing is always 
very dangerous, and there are 
times when it stretches the 
resources of the coastguards 
and rescue services." •" 

Mr Garry said he did not 
ted in danger at any stage. 
"The raft could not sink — 
only break up. I never had a 
doubt that we would make it.” 

An Irish naval ship, the 
LE Eimear, resupplied the 
boat on Tuesday - when it 
entered Irish waters. Stocks 
were low because the crew 
had expected the 3,000-mile 
journey to last 30 days, not 63. 

'Yesterday another vessel, 
the LE Clara, escorted them 
into Castletownbere, where 
last wight, customs officials 
refused to allow th«n to dis- 
embark until the raft had 
been searched. 

The four artists said the 
dogs would not set paw on 
land during the two-week 
stay, to avoid being quaran- 
tined for six months. 

Bill Jones, Castletown- 
bere’s harbour master, said 
the boat was seaworthy. *Tt's 
hardly describable. It looks 
like something out of the Bev- 
erly Hillbillies, but under- 
neath it's well built. It's been 
coastguard approved.” 

Safety equipment 

amounted to a VHF radio, two 
mega-band transceivers and 
flares. One quayside spectator 
was less impressed. "It looks 
like two sails on top of a gar- 
den shed.” 

A police spokeswoman in 
"Halifax was amazed at the 
news. “They made it? I don't 
believe it, when they left here 
I thought it was a Nufle [New- 
foundland] joke." 



Labour’s 

£50m 

war 

chest 


Ewen RBacAskfU, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR is planning 
to build an election 
fighting fund of at 
least £50 million, al- 
most twice the fig- 
ure it spent in last year's 
campaign. 

“The sky’s the limit. We 
will match the Tories," a 
source at the party's MUlbank 
headquarters said yesterday. 
Labour spent £27 million at 
the last general election and 
the Conservatives £28 mil- 
lion. Labour is braced to 
spend at least £50 milli on at 
the next general election, 
probably in 2001, and if neces- 
sary even more. 

Lord Neill, who has been In- 
vestigating party flmding at 
the request of the Govern- 
ment, is due to make his 
recommendations within two 
months. Labour hopes he will 
put a cap of £50 million on 
election spending 
The party would like to 
keep spending on elections as 
low as possible. The lower the 
expenditure, the more the 
party can rely on individual 
membership subscriptions 
and small donations; the 
higher the expenditure, the 
more it Is forced to rely on 
unions and big individual 
donations. 

Labour will concentrate on 
building up its biggest gen- 
eral election war chest once it 
has wiped out its £45 million 
debt by the end of the year. 
Figures to be published at the 
party conference next month 
will show this has been 
achieved in spite of having to 
hand back a £1 million 
cheque to the Formula One 
boss Bemie Ecclestone at the 
height of the row over tobacco 
advertising last autumn. 

The transformation in 
Labour’s fortunes is attrib- 
uted to its new director or fi- 
nance, David Pitt-Wafson, 
who arrived fixun the accoun- 
tants Deloitte and Touche last 
year. He imposed a 45 per- 
cent cut in expenditure this 
year at the MUlbank head- 
quarters and regional offices. 

There have been job losses 
but Labour says the savings 
have been achieved without 
compulsory redundancies. 
Lots of party work, such as 
campaigning and member- 
ship drives, has had to he 
shrived, though this has been 
made easier by the lack of op- 
position from the Tories. 

The balancing of the books 
contrasts with the Conserva- 1 
tives, who claim they are in i 
finan cial crisis. ■ 

But Labour's finance de- 1 
partment is sceptical of this | 




and is preparing for the elec- 
tion on the basis that the 
Tories will have replenished 
their coffers. 

Forty per cent of Labour’s 
income is from membership 
subscriptions and small dona- 
tions. 30 per cent from the 
unions, 20 per cent from dona- 
tions over £1,000, and 10 per 
cent from events and 
sponsorship. 

Labour publishes the 
names or donors giving more 
than £5,000 but does not spec- 
ify the exact amount. 

Mr Pitt-Watson's success In 
balancing the books so soon 
will be revealed in the ruling 
national executive’s annual 
report, which will he Issued 
in time for the Blackpool 
conference. 

The party spokesman yes- 
terday put membership at be- 
tween 394.000 and 399,000, 
down from 405,000 at the start 
of the year. 

He predicted the loss of 

36.000 members over the next 
12 months, plus a further 

6.000 expected to die. but this 
would be offset partly by the 
recruitment of 30,000 — an 
overall loss of 12.000. 


Parly to match 
Tories with its 
biggest election 
fighting fund 

This year’s conference will 
be the first under reforms de- 
signed to prevent clashes be- 
tween the party and the Gov- 
ernment that marked the 
Wilson and Callaghan terms 
in office. 

Leftwingers have accused 
the leadership of turning the 
conference into a rubber- 
stamp but the leadership in- 
sists the changes will, improve 
.membership involvement in 
policy making. 

1 At a press conference at 
Millbank yesterday, Matthew 
! Taylor; assistant general sec- 
retary Of the party and archi- 
tect of many of the reforms, 
said: “Annual conference has 
i the right to make policy for 
the party. 

“Annual conference has the 
right to be listened to by the 
party In government. It is not 
, the right of annual conference 
to become some sort of alter- 
native government" 

One of the documents pub- 
lished yesterday that will go 
to conference showed mem- 
bers' concerns about the 
Ecclestone affair, prescrip- 
tion charges, tuition fees, pay 
awards, union recognition 
and other issues. 
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The vessel, of barrels, scrap metal and discarded wood, will sail on to the Mediterranean 


Trust raises $2m to help ‘broke’ 
president fight Lewinsky Sex 
claims, Martin Kettle reports 


A S BILL Clinton pre- 
pares for his show- 
down with Kenneth 

Starr, the indepen- 
dent counsel, next Monday, 

Hollywood moguls and super- 
stars have emerged as some of 
the leading donors to a boom- 
ing presidential legal defence 

fund. ' , _ 

Since the Clinton Legal Ex- 
pense Trust was established 
in late February to pay for the 
president’s defence in the 
Monica Lewinsky case, tt has 
raised more than $2 million 
(£1,225,000), even though do- 
nations to the trust are lim- 
ited to $10,000. 

More than 8,000 people have 
given money in response to 
personalised ma3 shots from 
fund-raiser Terence Mcau- 
liffe, sources said yesterday, 
claiming that the money 
came "from Main Street, Wall 
Street and Hollywood"- 
No list of donors has been 
published, but the president’s , 
Hollywood admirers are : 


known to be leading contribu- 
tors. Supporters of the Clin- 
tons say the trust has 
received $10,000 cheques from 
Barbra Streisand, Tom 
Hanks, Steven Spielberg and 
the entertainment mogul 
David Geffen. 

*T would have given more, 
but they didn't want any 
more," Mr Geffen told the 
New York Times yesterday. “I 
just think this Is an incredi- 
bly unfortunate situation for 
the president and for this 
country. There is a weH-fi- 
nanced group of zealots who 
want to bring down the presi- 
dent, and this guy has no 
money. He's broke. This is a 
terrible situation.'’ 

Others known to have 
given $10,000 donations in- 
clude two of Mr Geffe n’sfel- 
| low film executives, Jeffrey 
Katzenberg and Harvey Wein- 
stein, the television producer 
Bud Yorkin, and Gall Zappa, 
the widow of rock musician 
Frank Zappa. 


Such . high-profile support 
from some ctf* the richest mov- 
ers and shakers In the enter- 
tainment industry comes as 
Mr Clinton’s Hollywood links 
have become Increasingly 
prominent In recent weeks. 
Earlier this month the- Clin- 
tons stayed overnight at Mr 
Spielberg's Long Island home 
during a political fundraising 
weekend, while on Tuesday 

the president spent several 
hoars with Mr Ge ff en on his 
Beverly Hills estate, at a 

I $ 26 , 000 -a-couple Democratic 
Party dinner. 

These close links with Mr 
. Geffen. Mr Spielberg and Mr 
Katzenberg, who are the three 
founders of the Dreamworks 
film studio, and who together 
hosted Tuesday’s California 
dinner, have led to specula- j 
tion that Mr Clinton will join 
the Dreamworks board when 
he leaves the presidency in , 
January 2001 — assuming he I 
will not be looking for work ! 
sooner if things go wrong for 
him in the Lewinsky case. 

The success of the defence 
fundraising effort easily out- 
strips the achievements of the 
$1.3 million that was raised 
on his behalf over three-and- 
a-half years by an earlier 




Actors Tom Hanks and Barbra Streisand, said to be among 
$10,000 donors to the Clinton trust fund 


legal defence fund, which was 
wound up last December. Do- 
nations to the earlier fund 
were limited to $1,000 per 
head. 

Together, the two funds will 
help but not completely pay 
for tile Clintons' legal bills 
from the Whitewater, Paula 
Jones and Monica Lewinsky 
cases and otters. Their legal 
costs are currently estimated 
at $6 million, though some es- 


timates say the eventual total 
may exceed $10 million. It is 
widely believed that the Clin- 
tons will have to spend sev- 
eral years paying off their 
debts when they leave the 
White House, 

Organisers say the success 
of the defence fundraising 
reflects widespread anger 
among Clinton supporters 
over the behaviour Of Mr 
Starr, who has spent more 


than four years and $40 mil- 
lion of public funds on what 
many believe Is a politically 
motivated witch-hunt against 
a Democratic president 

Mark Weiner, a friend of 
the Clintons and treasurer of 
the Democratic Governors' 
Association, said: "The presi- 
dent has a great number of 
friends and admirers who 
sympathise with what he Is 
going through, and who think 
that Sen Starr is totally out of 

controL” 

A fundraising letter sent on 
behalf of the new trust by the 
former US Senator David 
Pryor from Mr Clinton's 
home state of Arkansas said: 
“All of us should be con- 
cerned when the financial 
burden of public service be- 
comes so great as to discour- 
age good men and women 
I from seeking office." 

The letter continues: “If 
you are concerned by the way 
politics is conducted today, 
then what better response 
than to. make your own ges- 
ture of decency and generos- 
ity. I know that it will be 
enormous comfort to the First 
Family that so many Ameri- 
cans appreciate their work 
and have come to their aid." 
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Call for caesarean 
births on demand 


Ion Carter 


W OMEN should 
be offered cae- 
sarean sections 
on demand, 
provided they 
are fully aware of the risks, 
says a leading hospital 
consultant. 

As the number of opera- 
tions increases, Sara Pater- 
son-Brown, a consultant in 
obstetrics and gynaecology at 
Queen Charlotte’s and Chel- 
sea hospital, west London, ar- 
gues that the option erf sur- 
gery should be made 
available. 

At present, many obstetri- 
cians consider it inappropri- 
ate to carry out caesarean sec- 
tions in an uncomplicated 
pregnancy; midwive9 and 
other health professionals 
also prefer natural births. 

Department of Health sta- 
tistics show caesarean sec- 
tions represented 15.8 per 
cent of births in 1935, com- 
pared with 5.3 in 1987. 

Ms Paterson-Brown argues 
in today's British Medical 
Journal that technology has 
improved in the past decade 
— operations no longer have 
to be carried out under gen- 
eral anaesthetic and blood 
thinning drugs are available 
to prevent clotting. 

Despite this the risk of ma- 


We areata 
turning point in 
obstetric 
thinking, brought 
about not only by 
the advances that 
have made 
caesarean section 
safe. . .but also 
by the attitudes of 
our society 9 
— Sara 

Paterson-Brown, 

obstetrician 


teraal death from surgery is 
up to 16 times greater, with 
the chance of haemorrhaging 
10 times greater for the 
mother. But she points out 
the risk to the baby is greater 
in conventional deliveries. 

“Surgery is performed by 
doctors when they believe it 
is clinically justified and in 
accordance with accepted 
medical practice,” says Ms 
Paterson-Brown. The risks of 
vaginal birth include damage 
to the pelvic floor, trauma to 
the urethra and anal sphinc- 
ters, long-term predisposition 
to genital prolapse and uri- 


nary and anal incontinence. 

“We are at a turning point 

in obstetric thinking, brought 
about not only by the ad- 
vances that have made cae- 
sarean section safe and the 
evidence that vaginal deliv- 
ery can be associated with 
substantial morbidity, but 
also by the attitudes of our 
society, which rrilect intoler- 
ance to risk.” 

She says the vast majority 
of women want a normal de- 
livery. but if they choose a 
caesarean section it is 
essential they are folly In- 
formed of the risks. 

Half the women who have 
already had the operation say 
they would choose it again. 

In a separate article in the 
BMJ. three obstetrics and 
gynaecology professionals ar- 
gue that maternal choice 
alone should not determine 
method of delivery. 

The authors, from Leicester 
general hospital and Grimsby 
hospital, conclude that 
women should be given foil 
and honest advice so a safe 
and logical decision can be 
reached. 

Responding to the article, 
Anne Jackson-Baker, director 
of the Royal College of Mld- 
wtves, said: “If a woman has 
been given all the informa- 
tion, mid wives have to sup- 
port her in that choice, but I 
am sceptical. 


Why would a 
healthy woman 
who is probably 
going to deliver a 
healthy baby 
choose a major 
operation and all 
the complications 
which go with it?’ 
— Anne 
Jackson-Baker, 
Royal College 
of Midwives 


“We also have to answer 
the question why would a 
healthy woman who is proba- 
bly ‘going to deliver a healthy 
baby choose a major opera- 
tion all the complications 
which go with it, such as risk 
of infection, the recovery 
from the anaesthetic and the 
delay of the onset of breast 
feeding?" 

A spokesman fox the 
National Childbirth. Trust 
said: “If women had balanced 
information and continuous 
support we believe few would 
rfrtnoff p a caesarean section 
without a medical reason.” 
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Collins: ‘The 
people’s 
dictionary . . . 
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challenge in battle 
for supremacy . . . 
unchallenged 
sources’ 
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STATISTICS 
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references and 
definitions*. 
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and definitions’. 
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Price £29.99 
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definitions’. 
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Price £24.99 
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S AMUEL JOHNSON 
when he compiled the 
first English 

dictionary was relaxed 
enough to define oats as “a 
grain which In Rn gland is 
generally given to horses* 
bat in Scotland supports 
the people”. 

His successors ' — 
crouched over their 100- 
million- word electronic 
databases — did not dare 
snch levity yesterday. As 
well as being concerned 
with political correctness, 
they were locked in a shelf 
war worth millions of 
pounds. 

In a situation without 
precedent, the three giants 
— Chambers, Collins and 
Oxford University Press — 
found themselves due to , 
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publish blockbuster dictio- 
naries within the same 
three weeks. 

Oxford, with, the sharpest 
public relations, stunned 
its rivals by suddenly 
bringing out the New 
Oxford Dictionary yester- 
day. It scooped publicity by 
being first and for an- 
nouncing a green light for 
the split infinitiv e. 

An angry Chambers — 
whose market-leading 
dictionary quietly sanc- 
tioned split infinitives in 
1993 — rushed forward 
publication to Monday and 
scrapped a press embargo. 
Both publishers hurried ex- 
ecutives on to television 
new bulletins. 

This left Collins la g gin g , 
with no copies of its Millen- 
nium English Dictionary on 
the streets. The firm, the 
fhstest growing dictionary 


publisher of the past de- 
cade, was hoping to catch 
up with a champagne 
launch on September 7. 

All are desperate to get 
their volumes out before 
they are lost in the autumn 
publishing wave of general 
hooks. 

Their most lucrative tar- 
gets are the start of school 
and college terms and the 
Christmas present trade. 

“Dictionaries are more 
like fast-moving consumer 
goods than any other side 
of publishing,” said John 
Millington, Chambers’s 
marketing manager. ■ 

“Ibis means shelf wars, 
and sheer speed Is very im- 
portant. We are ail compet- 
ing for what is called 'shelf 
footprint’ — the number of 
square inches your book 
gets in a shop. The danger 
is that yon will miss being 


properly stocked in most 
bookshops at the prime 
time.” 

At the height of the book- 
shop rush last Christmas, 
earlier editions of the 
Chambers D i ctio n ary sold 
1,982 copies In a week and 
the Collins 1,001. Oxford 
trailed with 782 “units”, in 
the trade jargon. 

0UP*s sprtnt this week 
stresses new words, 
grammatical concessions, 
and guides to political 
correctness. 


Chambers stresses that it 
offers more words for less 
weight in the shopping bag 
or on the bookshelf, as well 
as its new words. 

Collins is left stressing its 
star attraction — its 18,000 
encyclopaedic entries — 
and pointing out that it 
relaxed the split infinitive 
rale as long ago as 1991. 
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Vi ctims: Steven O’Malley and Marie Allen with baby Shannon, and their children Laura, left, and Reece, right 

Police name car crash victims 
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T HE family of five killed 
when their car collided 
with a coach were 
named by police last night as 
It emerged the mother, travel- 
ling with her three children 
and her partner, was preg- 
nant with twin hoys. 

The victims ware identified 
as Steven O’Malley, aged 43, 
Marie Allen, 30, her children 
Laura and Reece Allen, eight 
and five, and the couple's 


year-old baby. Shannon 
O’Malley, of Brtokhm, near 
Louth. Lines. Marie Allen 
was expecting baby sons in 
December. 

The five died when their 
BMW convertible collided 
with a coach on the A1G at 
Louth shortly before 6pm on 
Wednesday evening. It then 
burst into flames before spin- 
. ning into a ditch. 

Firefighters had to use cut- 
ting gear tofree the victims 
from the mangled wreckage. 
-Four of the family — who 


were returning from a visit to 
relatives in Rotherham — had 
to be identified from dental 
records because their bodies 
were so badly burned. 

Yesterday, as investiga- 
tions continued, neighbours 
praised the unemployed stone 
mason and his family who 
had lived in the village of 
Brinkhill for a year after 
moving from Rotherham 
South Yorkshire: 

Bob and Chris Charman 
said the couple would often 
help them tend an elderly rel- 


ative. and added: “The kids 
were just lovely — playful 
happy and cheerful, just like 
any other lrids. We can't be- 
lieve they’re not coming 

Bohce befieve the convert- 
tote, which th e couple were 
“■wing for a friend, clipped 
the side of the coach, which 
was carrying day trippers. 
Thirty-seven erf these were 
token to hospital after the ac- 
cident Seven remain in hos- 
pital but none has life-threat- 
ening injuries. 
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Rievaulx Abbey had a smelting process which — 


; BRITAIN 5 

without Henry VIII — might have sparked the Industrial Revolution 1 50 years earlier 
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H enry vm, 6antws 
for baving six 
wives and invent- ; 
ing the Ctmrch of 
England, is getting 1 
a new role — as the man who 
delayed tin* country's indus- 
trial revolution by 160 years. 

Studies of slag and iron ore 
at th«» mediaeval abbey of Rie- 
vaulx, North Yorkshire, have 
shown that the monks evicted 
by the king in 1538 had per- 
fected a blast furnace, revolu- 
tionising the traditional 
bloomery method of smelting 
iron from ore. 

Far from being just hooded 
clergy chanting pl&lnsong 
and illuminating manu- 
scripts, Rievaulx'8 Cister- 
cians were running small- 
scale Iniingtrlal pTiter priawi 
“It’S difficult tO rmagina 

now in a spot famous for its 
tranquillity.” commented 
Gerry McDonnell, an archae- 
ologist who released his find- 
ings at the ruins of the abbey 
in the Rye valley, near Belros- 
ley. "Yet monks singing even- 
song here in the choir would* 
have been able to hear the 
thump of hammers from their 
forge, mass-producing iron 
hers fhr sale.” 

The thre&year study has 
tracked down the previously 

im Vn n i uii otto Qf the main 

abbey forge, and proved for 
the first time that a larger 
imm furnace, at a Rie- 

vaulx “grange*' or outstation 
five mil*** into the North 
Yorkshire moors, operated a 
full-scale blast furnace. 

*The monks h»d the inno- 
vatory skills and foreign con- 
tacts to keep an improving 
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Signs of a bully ‘may 
show up In tall tots’ 


Urn Radford 
Science Ktttor 

T OMORROW'S school 
bullies could be visible 
today — as the slightly 
taller tots in playschool. 
American scientists .who 
monitored file' developmdht of 
'more than 1,000 children for' 
gi ght years claim that early in - 
life there are warning signs of 
later violence and aggression. 

Three-year-olds — male or 
female — who average just 
half an inch taller than their 
peers tend to be more aggres- 
sive than normal when they 
reach 11," said Adrian Raine, 
a former Home Office prison 
psychologist who Is now at 
the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Professor Rhine has argued 
before that violence is ■‘pre- 
programmed" in early life. In 
1994 he followed up 4.900 hoys 
bom in a Copenhagen hospi- 
tal and anno unced that more 
than 20 per cent of violent 


crime was committed by a 
tiny proportion of males who 
suffered both birth complica- 
tions and rejection in the first 
year of life. 

This time he reports in the 
Archives of General Psychia- 
try that he took hpig ht in pre- 
slinked jt~to 
aggressive behaviour at age 
11. Previous research, bad 
shown that fife most aggres- 
sive ll-year-ddfi were more 
likely to become violent crim- 
inals as adults, rega r dless of 
their height at ll. 

There appears to be a criti- 
cal period in development, 
sometime after the age of 
three but before IV when a 
child learns to use his physi- 
cal advantage to aggressive- 
ends, " said Prof Raine. 

Parents of tall toddlers — 
especially those who are very 
stimulation-seeking and fear- 
less — needed to “drive home 
the message that there are a 
lot better ways than physical 
force to get wbat youwani”. 

He and his collea g u e s mea- 



£69 


u r o s t ci r 


sured the height and weight 
of r. ian male and female 
three-year-olds on Mauritius. 
They worked with the is- 
land’s Ministry of Health »nri 
used gamwi to test the chil- 
dren's eagerness for stimula- 
tion. They also calculated a 




fhow easily the Child Cried. 

When fiie children reached 
n, they questioned mothers 
on behaviour, focusing on 
words such as “fights'*, 
“swears”, ‘'threatens" and “is 
cruel". • 

Children In the top 15 per 
cent on the aggression scale 
at 11 bad been cm average half 
an tnrh taller at three than 
their peers and weighed 
more. The most aggressive 
had been more fe a rl ess and 
stimulation-seeking when 
they were three. Gender or 
race made no difference. 

The findings did not predict 
the future criminal. Prof 
Raine said. “We’re saying 
there are early markers — 
warning signs, really. ” 


O 

Kevin 

Davies had a 
good 

childhood. 
“Mum did a 
brilliant job 
bringing up 
six ofus.lt 
must have 
been hard 
but mum 
always 
madesurel 
had a pair of 
football 
boots so I 
could play 
until dark” 

Sport98 

page 6 
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The pioneering: industrial skills and business acumen of the 
Tirnnira of Rievaulx Abbey (left) led to Britain’s first mass- 
produced iron bars through a smelting process which, 
delayed by the dissolution of the monasteries, eventually 
formed the basis for ofBritain’s 19th century industrial pre- 
eminencefabove) wevaulx photograph: don mcpv«e 


their technology,” said Dr 
McDonnell. “It was thanks to 
links with other Cistercians 
in Europe that a high bloom- 
ery* was iwgtaiifrd at TjmMU, 


probably before the end of the 
15th century.” The furnace, 
regularly improved until 
Henry destroyed the monastic 
system in his war against the 


papacy, revolutionised indus- 
trial production of ironware, 

such as agricultural equip- 
ment and cutlery. 

Dr McDonnell said: “The 
ordinary bloomery was very 
much a small, charcoal-fired, 
batch- Droduction affair, mak- 
ing malleable iron In very 
1 united quantities. The high 
version was effectively a blast 
fUmace, which was mass-pro- 
ducing molten Iron with the 
help of water power.” 

The dissolution of the mon- 
asteries saw Rievaulx'8 iron- 
works pass to toe Duke of 
Rutland, but by 1600 produc- 
tion was flagging, in spite of 
experts being brought In from 
London — they included a Mr 
Blowharder — to reorganise 
the water-powered bellows. 

Dr McDonnell said: "What 
may have been missing was 
the monks' sense of innova- 
tion and commercial nous — 
they were well known for 
their business acumen." 

The scale of Rievaulx'8 fur- 
naces will lead to a rewriting 
of the early days of British In- 
dustrialisation, diminishing 
some of the pioneering glory 
of Abraham Darby, whose use 
of coke-fired fU maces at Iron- 
bridge, Shropshire, in 1709, Is 
usually seen as the start of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

"It might have come much 
frarUcr if the monks had stffi 
been at Rievaulx," said Dr 
McDonnell “But In any case, 
their achievements pointed 
the way to the great steel and 
iron industries of the North 
in the 19th century. The dis- 
coveries here show that the 
development of Britain’s in- 
dustrial muscle was more 
complicated and long-drawn- 
out than we had thought” 
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Three lost 
in holiday 
boating 
tragedy 


Tlie Guardian 


Priria? August 14 1998 
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T WO English holiday- 
makers, a father and 
his son aged seven, 
were drowned and an- 
other son was missing feared 
dead yesterday after their mo- 
torboat capsized in a sudden 
storm on lake Garda, Italy’s 
largest Jake. 

Four others In their party 
were rescued after clinging 
uvenught to the upturned 
boat. Carabinieri police iden- 
tified the dead as Richard 
Harris, aged SO, from Bedford, 
and his son Luke- Another 
son, Timothy, aged 13, was 
still missing on the 40-mlJe- 
iong lake in the foothills of 
the Alps. 

The boys' mother, Kather- 
ine Harris, aged 42. was in De- 
senzano hospital last night 
She and three members of a 
family From Aberdeen — 
John Lilley. aged 40, and bis 
children Andrew, aged IS, 


and Alison, aged 13 — sur- 
vived by clinging to the hull 
throughout Wednesday night. 

All four were under obser- 
vation but none was in seri- 
ous condition. The families 
met on holiday at the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci hotel in Li- 
mone sul Garda, a resort on 
the north-west shore of the | 
lake. They hired a boat In the 
afternoon, and Mr Lflley’s 
wife, Jane, who stayed at the 
hotel, raised the alarm in the 
evening. 

“Two bodies have been 
recovered, but we are still 
looking for that of Timothy," 
said Captain Franco Glandin- 
oto of the Carabinieri "From 
i what we have been able to 
understand, the boat capsized 
very suddenly. They didn’t 
even have time to put on their 
life-jackets. 

"The survivors spent all 
night hanging on to the up- 
turned boat Two didn't man- 
age to keep holding on, and 
slipped away in the night, the 








Searching Lake Garda for the body ofanEngtish teenager presumed drowned after a boat overtnme<t Those of his fether and brother have already beoa found pmotochwpm: feuce calabro 


others haven’t been able to taken by surprise by bow 
tell us when. The small boy quickly the storm blew up. 
was still with the others by Perhaps their only impru- 


taken by surprise by how at the hotel. The families had ( local reporter said the survi- f didn't know the lake Is | thing irresponsible. The 
quickly the storm blew up. been on a two week holiday, vors had been spotted in the | renowned for the suddenness rescue services were very 


the boat, but was dead when dence was not to put their liffe- 


we found them.” 

Capt Gianriinoto said the 


Jackets on immediately/ 


booked through Thomson and morning by a boat; 

First Choice. “It hadn't their unturned boot which 


og by a passing boat; of its storms,” said Maria 
upturned boat, which Faola Pasini of the ANSA 


rained for two weeks and we I was licensed to carry up to news agency. "They should 


“There was a very strong I had been having tempera- 1 seven passengers, Had been J have returned as soon as the 


weather was perfect when the wind which must hare caught tares in the 90s, so sooner or carried down the lake by wind started, but they 


busy last night, because there 
were other boats in difficulty. 
A party of Germans was res- 
cued elsewhere on the l ake , 
and there may have been con- 


party went out “Even those them by surprise." said Katia later there was bound to be a wind and cunents for about wouldn’t have- known, and fusion as to who was still 
who know the lake were Baumann, head receptionist storm," Ms Ba umann said. A 30 miles. “They probably one cant say they did any- missing.” she said- 
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Stadium safely 
to be extended 


Vtvek Chaudhary 


T HE Government is con- 
sidering extending some 
of the recommendations 
of the Taylor report drawn 
up after the Hillsborough, 
football disaster In 1989, to all 
main sports to help Improve 
crowd safety. 

A document is being sent to 
sporting bodies outlining 
plans which involve setting 
up a central organisation to 
oversee and improve safety. 

While the Government is 
not calling for all stadiums to 
become all-seater, as in Pre- 
mier League and First Div- 
ision football, it claims that 
some of the expertise gained 
hum the Implementation of 
the Taylor report should be 
extended to all the country’s 
leading sports. 

The report by the late Lord 
Justice Taylor alter Hillsbor- 
ough, when 96 people died, led 
to all-seater stadiums at top 
football dubs and a number 
of other measures to improve 
safety at football grounds. 
Nearly all his recommenda- 
tions have been put into 
place. 

The Government wants to 
disband the Football Licens- 
ing Authority (FLA), which 
regulates football ground 
safety, and replace it with a 
body to be known as the 
j Sports Ground Safety 
Authority. i 

The FLA was set up as a 1 
result of the Taylor report, 
but the new authority will 
cover all the main spectator 


sports, including cricket, 
horse racing and rugby. 

While local authorities win 
still be responsible for licens- 
ing and regulating venues, 
the new authority will over- 
see the process, liaise with 
government and make 

n»w vmmwi4i»Hnmi . 

■’Areas which It will be res- 
ponsible for include steward 
training, terrace safety, con- 
struction of gangways and 
crash barriers, and ensuring 
that all stadiums have safe 
capacity limits. 

The document being sent to 
Sports governing bodies says 
that while local authorities 
have been regulating sports 
grounds other than football, 
“erven so these sports grounds 
are not trouble free, and the 
sports governing bodies are 
seeking to ensure that specta- 
tor accommodation and safety 
management keeps pace with 
good practice”. • 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage, which covers sport, said: 
“The FLA has done its Job ex- 
ceptionally well and it Is an- 
ticipated that it will have 
achieved much of its original 
rede quite soon” 

The Government also 
points to an increase in safety 
management at most football 
clubs. 

In 1989 fewer than 10 dubs 
had safety officers, while now 
all Premier and Football 
League clubs have such 
officers. 

Few other" leading sports 
dubs have officers specifi- 
cally dealing with safety. 


’Guardian Travel Shop 
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Surv ival and the single woman 


BRITAIN 7 


Fergie 
looks to 
Sky for 
chat 
show 
throne 


Janine Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


M OVE over Kilroy, 
Oprah, and Vanessa, 
Fergie is launching 
her own bid to become queen 
of the daytime talk shows by 
sig nin g up with Sky televi- 
sion to present an hour-long 
weekly debate show. 

Called Surviving Life, the 
series, starting in October, 
will go out at 9am, and be 
repeated at 4pm on Mondays. 
Focusing on "everyday per- 
sonal issues”, the Duchess of 
York will draw on her own 
troubles to host the debates, 
which win have a small audi- 
ence. The 10 programmes will 
be produced by Prospect Pic- 
tures, the company b ehind 
The Good Sex Guide. 

The Duchess of York, who 
said she was "greatly looking 
forward to the challenge”, ex- 
plained that the series would 
be “about people, and the real 
problems they face in society 
today”. The secret deal has 
been negotiated over three 
months, and Fergie recorded 
a pilot before the decision was 
taken to commission the 
series. Sky said yesterday 
that she had taken part In sev- 
eral ‘‘infor mal workshops”. 
Unlike other daytime 



The Duchess of York . . . ready to host debates, after talk shows and a juice commercial 



Helen Fielding ... Her column generated a best-seller. Next, the theme night and the movie 


shows of its kind. Surviving 
Life, which win be recorded 
in September, will not be 
broadcast live. And. unlike 
Fergie's other media activi- 
ties, this venture will, 
apparently, not pay her. An 
appearance fee, believed to be 
about £50,000, will be donated 
to charities chosen for their 


relevance to each of the pro- 
grammes in the series. 

The duchess is no stranger 
to television. She has been on 
talk shows In the United 
States, and in fruit juice com- 
mercials. Her experience as 
an interviewer may be lim- 
ited to some profiles for Hello! 
ma purina , but local - rivals. 


such as Vanessa md Esther, 
will have to work hard to 
match such exposure as her 
performance on Ruby Wax 
Meets and her cameo role in 
the Friends in London finale. 

Elisabeth Murdoch, Sky's 
general manager, said that 
the Duchess of York had a 
real talent for television. 


Bridget 

Jones 

has an 
evening 
date for 
her diary 

I T IS the kind of thing that 
Bridget Jones herself 
would rather die than ad- 
mit to: sitting at home on a 
Saturday watching Bridget 
Jones Night on BBC2, writes 
Janine Gibson. 

The theme night on the 
problems and interests of 
single thirtysomethings will 
be broadcast this autumn, 
billed as “an evening of pro- 
grammes not to be missed 
by th» «rfng lp woman in 
search of a mate”. 

Given the scheduling, 
however, it is more likely 
to be for the amusement of 
the smug marrieds stuck at 
home without a babysitter. 
Bridget, one would hope, 
wonld be analysing the 
issue over a bottle of Char- 
donnay in a wine bar. 

The spoof column Bridget 
Jones’s Diary started ont in 
the Independent and be- 
came a best-selling book by 
Helen Fielding. Thirtyso- 
methlng Bridget chronicles 
the chaos in her love life, 
her horror at “smug mar- 
ried” friends and her rage 
towards caddish boy- 
friends. The book has sold 
about a millio n copies, and 
a film is under way by the 
company Working Title. 

Kicking off the evening. 
Lowri Turner will explain 


“how to meet the perfect 
mate”, says the BBC. The 
documentary will look at 
advice groups, dating agen- 
cies and rule books a single 
woman can consult in ber 
quest. Turner will be trying 
ont some of the advice 
herself. 

In between programmes. 


celebrity narrators will 
read extracts from Field- 
ing's book. These will have 
a '‘personal meaning for 
the people involved”. 

There will be a documen- 
tary examining the history 
of single women in TV sit- 
coms and popular drama, 
followed by classic episodes 


from girlie sitcoms of the 
past, such as the Liverbirds 
and Take Three Girls. 

The night will end with 
an “informal discussion” 
featuring famous thirtyso- 
mething single women — 
none of whom, presumably, 
has anything better to do 
on a Saturday night. 



Ulster proves worst region for man’s best friend 


Children found in car killed 
by smoke and exhaust fumes 


Paul Brown 

En vironment Correspondent 


N orthern Ireland is 

the worst place in the 
UK to be a pet dog, ac- 
cording to a survey that 
shows a big difference In the 
way the regions erf 1 Britain 
treat man's best friend. 

The province has an appall- 
ing record of abandoning pet 
dogs, with 13,000 strays 
caught last year — one for 
every 150 people. 

Half of those captured were 
subsequently put down. This 


compares with the South 
West of England, where 
strays have the best chance of 
survival. Only one In 100 
strays met with an untimely 
death. The 5,000 dogs cap- 
tured there represent one for 
every 700 people in the 
region. 

The National rawing De- 
fence League,' which compiled 
the figures with the help of 
MORI and local authorities, 
say nati o nally 20,250 healthy 
dogs are destroyed each year 
out of the total of 135,000 
strays picked up by local 
authorities. 


"This Is an appalling record 
for a nation of dog lovers,” 
the league says. Stray dogs 
are a big problem, which cost 
£21 million last year. They 
have to be kept for seven days 
before they can be destroyed, 
and most are kept for much 
longer in the hope their 
owners will claim them. The 
cost has almost doubled over 
the previous year as local au- 
thorities have invested in 
new microchip technology, 
neutering schemes and more 
dog wardens. 

Dogs can have a microchip 
inserted under the skin of the 


neck so the name and address 
of the owner can be read by a 
scanner, says the league. By 
law all dogs are supposed to 
carry a identity tag on their 
collars. 

The organisation rates 
regions and their care for 
their dogs by the number of 
strays captured per head of 
population. London therefore 
comes out best with one stray 
for every 1.200 people, and 
one in 30 of these destroy ed. 

Southem region is second 
best with one stray for every 
800 people, but only one in 50 
destroyed. South West has 


more strays — one for every 
700 people — but only one in 
100 is not reunited with 
owners or “re-homed”. 

In general those in Scot- 
land, Wales and the North of 
England treat their dogs less 
well than the rest of the 
country. The league believes 
neutering pets Is the best long 
term method of reducing the 
stray problem. It set up a pilot 
scheme last year to provide a 
cheap neutering service in 
the North East, and cut the 
number of stray dogs in the 
region by 5 per cent 

The league chief executive. 


Clarissa Baldwin, said: “It is 
heartbreaking that so many 
healthy dogs are needlessly 
destroyed.” 

The total number of strays 
in each region — arranged in 
order according to number of 
strays per head — were: 
Northern Ireland 13.000. Scot- 
tish Borders 2^500, Wales and 
West 18.000. North East 9,000, 
Grampion region 2,500. Cen- 
tral Scotland 11.000. Lanca- 
shire and North West 18,000. 
Yorkshire 10,000, Midlands 

19.000. East Anglia 7,000, 
South West 5,000, Southern 

7.000, London 10,000. 


T HREE children found 
dead in a car at a remote 
beauty spot perished through 
smoke inhala tion and carbon 
monoxide poisoning, Stafford- 
shire police said yesterday. 

Lucy Carter, aged seven, 
her sister Hollie, aged three, 
and their brother Thomas, 
aged four, were found in the 
car near Alton Towers theme 
park on August 2. Their 
father Steven, aged 36. who 
lived with them, near Uttox- 
eter, Staffordshire, was found 
hanging from a tree 200 yards 
from the vehicle. 

A police spokesman said 


that the Home Office patholo- 
gist, Kenneth Scott had con- 
firmed the cause of the 
deaths, and that the chil- 
dren’s mother. Teresa, aged 
32, and others of her family, 
had been told of the findings. 

The farmworker who found 
the children in their father's 
black Ford Capri at Weaver 
Hills. Staffordshire, said the 
two girls were "huddled up 
together” in the back of the 
car and the boy was "lifeless” 
in the front The police, who 
said a fire occurred in the car, 
confirmed that an inquest 
would open early next week. 



Pol ice refuse to 
give up 20-year 
search for girl 

Geoffrey Gibbs on how a spinning bicycle wheel in 
a country lane was the only trace left of Genette Tate 


T WENTY years ago 
police were baffled by 
the strange disap- 
pearance of a Devon 
schoolgirl. But they 
have not given up. and are 
making a fresh appeal for in- 
formation to coincide with 
the 20th anniversary of the 
disappearance. . 

Genette Tate, a slim-built 
girl aged 13, went out an a Sat- 
urday afternoon in August 
1978 to deliver newspapers 
near her borne in the village of 
Aylesbeare outside Exeter, and 
has never been seen since. . 

Her bicycle was found lying 
u ndama ged on its side In the 
middle of a country lane by 
two friends who had been 
walking with her minutes 
earlier. The bicycle's front 
wheel was still spinning. 

At first her friends thought 
she was playing a game and 
went calling her name in the 
high, overgrown hedges 
flanking the twisting lane. 

When it became dear she 



Robert Black: serving 
i o life sentences 


was not hiding, they ran to 
tell her Either, who had just 
returned from a trip to 
Exeter. Within hours a police 
incident room had been set up 
in the village hall. 

At the time, the girl’s disap- 
pearance caused widespread 
anxiety in the region. More 
than 5,000 people turned out 
to help a police search of the 
locality of the disappearance. 
But an intensive effort involv- 
ing at one point 300 police of- 
ficers no trace of her has ever 
been found. 

Devon and Cornwall police 
have interviewed two men — 
a child killer, Robert Blank, 
and another convicted mur- 
derer, Ian Bealey — during 
the course of the long-run- 
ning investigation- They were 
in the area at the time, but 
nothing has been established 
beyond that — and there is 
the unresolved question of 
who was the driver of a Tri- 
umph car seen in the lane 
that afternoon. 



Artist’s impression of the 
driver of the Triumph car 


Now the investigators hope 
publicity that will surround 
next week’s 20th anniversary 
can provide fresh leads. 

Alan Street, the assistant 
chief constable, said: "We are 
very keen to hear from anyone 
who might know something. I 
want to stress that the file on 
this mystety is still well and 
truly open, and we are happy 
to follow any lines of inquiry.” 

Photographs of the killers 
Black and Bealey, and an art- 
ist’s impression of the driver 
of the maroon Triumph car, 
have been released to jog 
memories of anyone who 
might have seen them that 
day. 

Black, who is serving 10 life 
sentences for the abduction 
and murders of Susan Max- 
well, Caroline Hogg and 
Sarah Harper, and the at- 
tempted abduction of a girl 
aged 15 from Nottingham, has 
been interviewed twice by of- 
ficers on the Tate case but has 
denied abducting her. 



Killer Ian Bealey: was in 
the area of the village 


He is known to have regu- 
larly used a red Ford transit 
van during the summer of 
1978 when his job as a poster 
deliverer Included a run that 
would have taken him to 
Exeter. 

One person at the time of 
tiie disappearance reported 
seeing a red Transit being 
driven at speed from the di- 
rection of Aylesbeare, but 
was unable to describe the 
driver. 

Eighteen years later, a 
woman who had been on holi- 
day in the area told police 
that Black was the driver of a 
red Transit she had seen 
watching her children outside 
Exeter airport, near Ayles- 
beare. that day. She contacted 
police after seeing a picture of 
Black In the paper — but was 
unaware he was known by 
police to have driven such a 
vehicle. 

”We can’t prove Black was 
in Aylesbeare on that day but 
neither can we eliminate 
him,” officers said yesterday. 
"We are monitoring his con- 
dition in prison and continue 
to review whether ft would he 
worth another attempt to 
speak to him. 

"We can’t do any more 
without more information, 
and we are very keen to hear 
of anyone who knows of him 
being In the Exeter area.” 

Police say that Bealey. con- 
victed of the murder of Vir- 
ginia Maunder in Exeter in 
1981, is known to have been in 
the Aylesbeare area when 
Genette went miss i n g — trav- 
elling from farm to farm as an 
artificial inseminator for the 
Milk Marketing Board. 

But officers say there is no 
evidence to connect him to 
the disappearance, and noth- 
ing to suggest “bizarre” be- 
haviour prior to 1981. 

Investigators also believe it 
possible that there was in fact 
a third murderer in the vil- 
lage that August They want 
to trace the driver of the ma- 
roon Triumph, and also the 
driver of a blue car seen 
reversing out of the lane only 
minutes before the girl’s 
friends found her bicycle. 

Detective Constable Phil 
Diss has been on the investi- 
gation since the outset and is 
determined to see it solved. 

"It was probably the biggest 
mystery in the force’s area and 
remains so. 

"Living wife fee uncertainty 
must he almost unbearable for 
the family. It is frustrating 
knowing that fee offender is 
still at large, or may he In cus- 
tody for other like offences but 
can’t make a dean breast of it 

“It is certainly the great 
mystery of my 28 years as a 
detective.” 








8 WORLD NEWS ; 

Only the wealthy Paris region stands aloof from the curve of continental riches, writes Paul Webster 


Hot banana splits Europe 


The Guardian Friday August 14 1998 

Clinton and 


G reater London 
la the European 
Onion’s third 
most productive 
economic area, ac- 
cording to a French study of 
Europe’s 196 officially regis- 
tered geographical units. 
Paris and its suburbs are at 
the top of an International 
league of gross domestic 
product (GDP), and Lom- 
bardy, north Italy, Is second. 

The study, the first of its 
hind to produce a map of the 
disparity in EU production 
capacity, reinforces the “hot 
banana" theory devised by 
the geographer Roger Brunet 
10 years ago that prosperity Is 
concentrated in a curve run- 
ning through London, Brus- 
sels, M unich and Milan. 

The exception is Paris-He 
de France, a region of nearly 
12 raimnn people well to the 
west of the “banana”. Even 
using a EU standard buying 
power factor, Parisians were 
still rated much richer than 
Londoners or Milanese. 

Paris-De de France pro- 
duces 5 per cent of European 


GDP with only 3 per cent of 
the 350 million community 
population. Greater London 
contributes about 2 per cent 

Yesterday Michel Hannoun 
and Christine f along, who 
drew up the report for the 
government statistics depart- 
ment, Insee, said It was a 
valuable Indicator of the dif- 
ferences In productivity and 
income across Europe. 

“This is the only compara- 
ble basis available in Europe 

and will be used as the crite- 
ria for [European] Commis- 
sion experts to distribute 
funds,” an Insee official said. 

Hie study is also a geogra- 
phy lesson, showing how 
Brussels looks at the 15 EU 
countries when considering 
aid. The UK is split Into 30 
regional units while Ireland 
and Denmark are considered 
as single areas. One of the 
smallest units, the Finnish 
Aland is also the 

poorest, while Luxembourg, 
whose population is not much 
bigger, is one of the richest 

The Rhineland is the fourth 
most powerful unit In GDP 


terms but the richest in aver- 
age capacity per head using 

weighted EU criteria on pur- 
chasing power. 

France, with 22 regions, 
provides some striking inter- 
nal comparisons. While two 
areas are in the top 10 — Be 
de France and Lyon-Rhnnfi- 
Alpes — Corsica is 186th. 

Ireland is only 126th in 
prosperity. Only 12 of the UK 
regions are in the top half of 
the league. South Yorkshire, 
Essey. Clwyd, Cornwall, Der- 
byshire and Nottingham- 
shire, Dorset and Somerset, 
and Merseyside are fairly low 
down. Greater London, 
Greater Manchester and 
Grampian are in the top 20. 

Eight countries produced 
above average GDP: Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium. Austria. Den- 
mark, Germany, France, the 
Netherlands and Italy, In that 
order. The below-average 
states were Sweden, the UK, 
Finland, Ireland. Spain, Portu- 
gal and Greece. Some of the 
poorest regions, like toe VaH£e 
d’Aoste high up in the Alps, 
fell within the banana curve. 
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Villagers 
return to 
lives 
ruined 
by Serb 
hands 
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Jo na t han Steete In NapoQo 


T HE old man wearing a 
white felt hat stood, 
uncomprehending, be- 
side the grey ash heaps that 
were once haystacks. The 
shape of his traditional 
headgear provided a 
ghostly echo of the useless 
remains of the harvest. 

It was clear that a match 
or other kindling had been 
deliberately aimed at the 
bay. The same Invisible 
hands had turned to the 
two-storey house nearby, 
this time presumably 
armed also with petroL The 
windows were blackened, 
the Interior was wrecked, 
and a huge hole gaped 
through the roof. Shattered 
tiles lay all around. 

Pieter Krasniqi had no 
doubt who the perpetrators 
were. Before he and his 
neighbours ran Into the 
nearby woods, he saw the 
Serbian police enter the 
village. 

Three weeks ago the 
police destroyed a huge 
swath of villages in central 
Kosova, then days later 
moved Into Drentea — the 
first area in the Serb-con- 
trolled province the inde- 
pendence fighters of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
thought they had freed. 

Now the police are mov- 
ing through western Kos- 
ovo, looting and destroying 
undefended villages. 

In Mr Krasniqi's village 
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An ethnic Albanian woman 
Kosovan village of Rezalla 


and her grandson outside their wrecked home in the 
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T ONY Blair and BUI ! 
Clinton are planning 
an International 
launch of their , 
'Third Way" ideology at a 
one-day conference in New 
York on September 21 with 
other world loaders, hut 
without the official pres- 
ence of French, German or 
Japanese poUttcbnis. . 

The event has also been 
design ed to highlight the 
role ofHgtary CHntnn, who 
is to lead one of the clay's 
three seminars. 

It will be held at the New 
York University Law 
School as political leaders 
gather for the United 
Nations General Assembly 
session.. 

yhe Italian prime minis- 
ter, Romano Prodi, is to at- 
tend. along with Sweden's 
Gdran Persson. But the 
German elections on 
September 27 will prevent 
the German Social Demo- 
crat leader, Gerhard 
SduMer, from attending. 

The absence of the 
French prime minister, Lio- 
nel Jospin, seen as too tra- 
ditional a socialist ter a 
Third Way event, vrill add 
to t he AngtfwSatrm charac- 
ter of the occasion, 

Japan's political culture 

IS «* OT» < d < ^* >T ~e d h np mSat tn 

Anglo-American concerns 
and none of its politicians 
baa been invited. 

These absences are. seen 
as a potential problem ter 
an event taking place 
■lrniplde the UN assembly, 
and when so much of Third 
Way thinking is fed by an 
awareness of the global 
economy as themost potent 
current motor of change. 

ff frnce the invitations to 
Mr Prodi and Mr Persson, 
who are seen as embodying 
the Third Way in Europe; 
the stress on global eco- 
nomic themes; and the role 
of the World Policy Insti- 
tute. the New York think- 
tank sponsoring the 
conference. 

The event has been 
planned. by toe staffs of the 
British and US leaders, who 
are convinced that their 
own modernisations .of tra- 
ditional Labour and Demo- 
cratic party doctrine have a 

global iri wilftoiTica. 

•This is not about some 


arcane ideology that is 
dreamed up by intellectu- 
als,” the presidential aide 
Sidney Blwnentfaalsald. 
“It is the jxractital 
ence of two leading PpHtx- 
who Win election^ 
operate in the real world 
and understand the need in 
a global economy to find 
common solutions ter com- 
mon problems-” 

Mr BluxnenthaL who with 
the prime minister's chief of 
staff, Jonathan Powell, pre- 
pared the BUdr-Clinton sem- 
inar at Chequers hi May, 
ooirt the themes of the day’s 
seminars have been de- 
signed “on a practical basis, 

' to grapple with immediate 
political Issues'’- 

Mrs Clinton is to lead the 
first of three seminars, on 
the future of civil society 
and democracy- The other 
two seminars are on ways 
to strengthen democracy in 
the global economy, and 
the future of opportunity. 
Mr Clinton, Mr Blair and 
Mr Prodi will all speak at 
the final session. 

None of the participants 
Hitekw “Third Way” prop- 
erly defines the kind of 
market-friendly social de- 
mocracy they believe Is 
being built. 

Both Mr Clinton and Mr 
piftir reject the idea of mar- 
ket forces unrestrained by 
«nrtai and democratic con- 
cerns, but also see the tra- 
ditional left-of-centre £alth 
in state intervention in the 
economy as outdated. 

The challenge is to define 
what they are for, rather 
than what they are against. 
At Chequers. Mr Blair and 
Mr fiUntnw both approved 
of the concept of the “social 
investment state” — as op- 
posed to welfare state — 
proposed by Professor 
Anthnny Giddens, director 
of the London School of 
Economics. 

Political thinkers, social 
scientists and religious in- 
tellectuals are now being 
tapped to contribute to the 
conference. 

Professor Giddens is to be 
invited, along with Julian 
Le Grand, professor of 
social policy at the LSE, 
who has suggested that the 
acronym CORA covers 
much of Third Way think- 
ing. It stands for commu- 
nity, opportunity, responsi- 
bility and accountability. 


of Nepolje, 37 of the houses 
were gutted by fire. As well 
as the haystacks, the Serbs 
struck at their cattle. The 
stench of rotting flesh from 
slaughtered cows hangs 
heavy in the air. 

The women and children 
are still hiding in the 
woods, too traumatised to 
come out The men take it 
in turns to make the four- 
hour trek with water and 
food for them. 

In GIbdjane, two miles 
away, the Serbs chose their 
targets more selectively. 
They hit only two houses, 
one of them the village’s 
biggest, a three-storey 
building in a large family 
compound. It is owned by 
Rok Berisha, a leading 
member of the Democratic 
League of Kosovo, the main 
ethnic Albanian party. 

When the Serbs came, he 
and hi« family hid in the 
Roman Catholic church 


next door. For two nights, 
he says, he watched as the 
police slept in his house, 
then loaded TV sets, videos 
and carpets into his lorry. 

“I walked Into the com- 
pound, saying I wanted to 
chetk an the cows,” his 74- 
year-old mother Zaza said 
yesterday. “I saw them 
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pouring petrol and setting 
light to the house.” 

She took us through the 
charred and blackened sbelL 
The ash-covered stairs to the 
top floor were open to the 
sky. Standing in the rubble 
of the kitchen, Mr Berisha 
put his arms around bis chil- 
dren’s shoulders. 

“If the KLA cant defend 
us, someone else must,” he 
said. “But whatever hap- 
pens, the Serbs cannot get 
rid of us. We will stay here, 
however terrible things 
get. My children will enjoy 
freedom even if we don’t.” 

The vandalised villages of 
Nepolje and Glodjane areln 
the triangle between the 


main east-west road from 
the capital Pristina to Pec 
and the southward road 
from Pec to Djakovzca. The 
Serbs are concentrating 
their main fire on other vil- 
lages a few miles further 
south where large groups 
of KLA fighters were once 
based. In recent weeks the 
KLA has ambushed Serbs 
several times along the 
I main road. 

KLA fighters retreating 
from Rznic. a village cap- 
I tnred by toe Serbs on Wed- 
j nesday, were tense and con- 
I ftased. A commander from 
another group defending 
territory further back said 
! 15 KLA fighters had been 
I killed and 20 wounded in 
the defeat. 

We saw columns of refu- 
gees on the move. One man, 
sweating as he carried his 
three-year-old. son on his 
shoulders, said they were 
: hoping to reach Montene- 
gro. After two months go- 
ing from village to village 

l after his own home was de- 
stroyed. he and his family 
now wanted safety beyond 
the borders of Kosovo. 

• Under heavy pressure 
from the United States, 
Kosovo’s ethnic Albanians 
yesterday announced a new 
team to negotiate with the 
Serbs. It did not include 
representatives of the KLA. 


Wellington right-wing 
coalition faces a split 


Christopher ZInn hi Sydney 


T HE deepening rift in 
New Zealand's right- 
wing coalition gov- 
ernment led to calls 
for a snap election yesterday 
as the prime minister and her 
deputy engaged In a public 

alang l pg matf-h . 

Jenny Shipley, the National 
Party prime minister, is ex- 
pected to sack her deputy and 
treasurer Winston Peters, 
who walked oat of a cabinet 
meeting about the sale cf Wel- 
lington's antiquated airport. 

Twenty-four hours later, 
Mr Peters accused Mrs Ship- 
ley of deceiving him about the 
deaL 

She then punctured hopes 
of an easy reconciliation by 
accusing the leader of the 
New Zealand First party of 
putting himself before toe 
good of the country and ques- 
tioning her integrity. 

The acrimonious scenes in 


the once-stahle 20-month -long 
political marriage were 
played out publicly on televi- 
sion and In parliament 

The National Party holds 44 
of parliament’s 120 seats and 
has a formal coalition agree- 
ment with the 16 MPs from 
New Zealand First and the In- 
formal support of 10 indepen- 
dent and minor party MPs. 

Mrs Shipley said she had 
taken legal advice on the pos- 
sibility of sacking Mr Peters, 
who says he will not resign. 

The opposition Labour 
Party leader, Helen Clarke, 
challenged the prime minis- 
ter in parliament to put her 
popular support to the test 
and call an election more 
titan a year before one is due. 

“We don't have a function- 
ing government.” said Ms 
Clarke. But Mrs Shipley said 
qhp could remain in po wer 
even without the support of 
Mr Peters and would only 
consider an election as a last 
resort 


“I believe we can run a mi- 
nority gover nment , either in 
tbe curr e n t form cf the coali- 
tion or in another form and I 
intend to exhaust all the op- 
tions in that regard in the 
next few weeks,” she said. 

The bust-up over the sale of 
the government's 66 per cent 
s h a r e in Wellington’s airport 
has been rumbling for weeks. 
Mr Peters wanted a guarantee 
that It would remain in ma- 
jority local ownership. 

“We will not sell the public 
assets of this country into for- 
eign ownership, nor will we 
sen our principles and beliefs 
purely for positions of public 
office,” be said. 

But after he stormed out of 
cabinet with four other minis- 
ters from his party, the meet- 
ing agreed the foil sale of the 
airport 

a is ironic that an argu- 
ment over such a small-scale 
privatisation should threaten 
the stability of a country 
which has undergone the 


wholesale sale of public assets 
in the past decade. 

New Zealand’s former cra- 
dle-to-grave welfare system 
and highly regulated econo- 
my have been revolutionised 
by governments of both sides 
intent on making the country 
internationally competitive. 

But the recent high-profile 
feilure of a privatised elec- 
tricity company to restore 
power supplies to Auckland 
has caused some to question 
how much further the ratio- 
nalisation should go. 

Mrs Shipley has invoked 
file disputes procedure of the 
coalition agreement In tbe 
hope that it may resolve tbe 
split, which has caused faTia 
on the local stockmarket. 
While admitting that the situ- 
ation was “very serious”, she 
said: “It may wen be that we 
can find some new ground on 
which to work, and Fm very 
interested in doing that” 


Don't blame PR, page 12 


Bride finds beloved prefers 
best man on wedding eve 
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Via briow-the-belt blow this 
week in Crete, where a bride- 
to-be was taken to hospital 
with “severe shock” after dis- 
covering her groom in fla- 
grante with his best man on 
the eve of their wedding. 

A policeman in Hetaklion 

said the story had sent shock 
! waves through the southern 
idgiKi , where toe groom 
gone to ground. 

“What was really Upsetting 
I for her was that he was wear- 
ing her wedding dress when 
she caught him in their own 
bed,” he «td- “Her family 
I sw or n revenge If they ever 
! find him.” 

The Athens news agency 
; that carried the report said 
| the couple derided to tie the 
knot after a turbulent 
relationship and tog wedding 
date was set for Saturday. 

. The bride-to-be stumbled 
upon her fiance and his best 


; man after friends asked her to 
take them to the couple's 
home for a peek of her wed- 
ding dress. 

The news agency reported: 
“Late on Friday night, when 
they [the friends] wanted to 
see the wedding gown, they 
want to the home the would- 
be newly weds had just set up 

for themselves.” 

Despite malting a lot of 
noise as they entered the i 
villa, it went on, the group 
caught toe groom “dressed in 
the bridal gown and in the . 
arms of his best man”. 

The incident, splashed on 
the front pages of several 
national newspapers, caused 
the jibed bride to have a ner- 
vous breakdown. 

The whereabouts of the , 
groom and his best man were | 
unknown last night, but the * 1 
policeman said that “the 
whole of Heraklion" was out 
looking for them. 

“People fieri very angry. 
This is bad for ouf reputation 
hoe and abroad,” he said. 



Prime minister Jenny SMptey and rebel partner Winston Peters in parlia m ent yesterday 
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Embassy guards recall 
bombers’ fast approach 
and smaller explosions 



Kart Vick and 

Stephw Buckto y In Malrobi 

B enson okuku 

Bwaku was at his 
usual post, manning 
the hairier at the 
rear entrance to the US em- 
bassy when he saw something 
u n usual : a lorry making an 
abrupt left turn off Ha ile Se- 
lassie Avenue, bouncing over 
a curb and approaching the 
embassy car park “at a terri- 
ble speed". 

The vehicle, which the pri- 
vate security guard identified 
as a IS ton Mitsubishi Can- 
ter, had a covered load — the 
bomb that killed 247 people 
and injure more than 5,000. It 
lurched into an abrupt turn 
just as Mr Bwaku raised the 
barrier to let out a three- 
wheeled mail, cart. < 

“Something here told me 
that truck was unusual," Mr 1 
Bwaku said yesterday, point- 
ing to his stomach. 

Concerned, Mr Bwaku 
asked the driver of the man 
cart to hurry so that he could 
drop the barrier. But as the 
lorry steered Into the narrow 
car park shared by the em- 
bassy and the adjacent Uftmdi 
Co-operative Bank House, a 
white saloon car emerged 
from the garage beneath the 
bank and blocked the lorry. 

A second later a dark- 
skinned man with longish, 
straight hair jumped out of 
the lorry's passenger side and 
strode quickly to Mr Bwaku. 
When he reached the barrier 


the man, who seemed to he 
Arab, aged thirty-something, 
reached Into Mia pockets of 
his baggy grey jeans 
pulled out what Mr Bwaku 
took to he explosives. In his 
right h a n d were four small, 
rounded devices with strings. 
In his left hand was a smaller, 
spherical device. 

“Open the gate!" the man 
demanded in English, and 
threw the object in his left 
han d at Mr Bwaku’s forehead. 
"I dodged down," he said- “It 
passed over me I heard 
an explosion.” 

The guard fled out of the 
box canyon formed by the em- 


Boke, was standing near the 
road. He said yesterday that 
as the .smaller devices ex- 
ploded, the lorry driver began 
firing a pistol toward the em- 
bassy. He remembered shout- 
ing "Benson! Danger! Danger! 
Bomb! Bomb!” before fleeing. 

Mr Bwaku, turning at the 
comer of the embassy, was 
trying to reach the lobby 
when the lorry exploded. His 
life was saved by the em- 
bassy: the squat structure ab- 
sorbed much of the concus- 
sion. None the less he was 

knocked off his feet. Window 
frames falling towards him 
were caught by branches of 




Benson shouted into his walkie-talkie. 
‘Base! Base! Terrorism! Terrorism!’ 


bassy, the high rise office 
block and the Uftmdi Co-oper- 
ative budding, towards HhtIp 
S elassie Avenue. Behind him, 
fellow guard Joash Okindo 
had locked a set of heavy steel 
gates after the mail cart left. 

Mr Bwaku sprinted a short 
distance and shouted into his 
walkie-talkie. “Base! Basel 
Terrorism! Terrorism!” 

He does not think the mes- 
sage reached the US marine 
stationed In the bullet-proof 
reception box in the embassy 
lobby. There was “too much 
other ffn mTn^^^iraf^^ 1 n ,, on the 
shared radio frequency. 

While he was talking , he 
heard a second explosion. 

A third guard, Jomo Matiko 


trees. The tall Iron perimeter 
fence snagged the light pole 
thrown in his direction- 

Mr Boke was less fortunate. 
“There were people lying on 
me,” he said. He suffered in- 
ternal injuries and a 
swollen left wrist. 

A US official said the em- 
bassy's security cameras 
were not connected to video- 
tape. The camera at the rear 
of the embassy was monitored 
live on a screen at reception, 
but the marine watching it 
“was very busy” and did not , 
see the confrontation. 

Federal agents also inter- 
viewed a woman who was in a 
car outside the bank building 
when the lorry carrying the 


1 
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bomb pulled in. Agnes Muth- 
oni Kambo, aged 31, noticed 
three people in the lorry. At 
least one wore a turban. 

While the man who dimimri 
out of the passenger side ap- 
peared to have an argument 
with the guard at the drop 
barrier, she said, “the driver 
reversed the truck and the 
rear part faced the embassy. 

When they reversed. I could 
not see any more”. 

I ■ Ms Kambo said she first 
heard a small bang, lifce a tyre 
bursting, then a louder blast 
before the huge explosion. 

She passed out When she 
came round she saw fire com- 
I mg from the bonnet of her 
car. She screamed, but her 
throat bad been punctured. 

Mr Bwaku hears nothing In 
his left ear. Mr Okindo, the 
guard at the gates behind the 
drop barrier, was flown to 
Ramsteln airbase In Germany 
with severe wounds. 

Willi iam Guidice, presi- 
dent Of United Inte rnational 

Investigative Services, the 
(Califor nian company provid- 
ing embassy security, con- 
firmed that the lorry first 
tried to enter the embassy at 
the barrier at the front "They 
said they had a delivery," he 
said. A guard told the driver 
that deliveries go to the back. 

The rear is also the way into 
the embassy's underground 
garage. A US state department 
official said that if the lorry 
had managed to get under the 
embassy, everyone inside 

would probably have been A relative of Jean Dalizu, one of the 12 American victims of the US embassy bombings in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam, 
killed. — Washington Post. holding her picture at the start of a memorial ceremony in Washington for some of the dead photograph: Stephen jaffe 



Robbery tarnishes Disney dream 


I T WAS supposed to be an 
antidote to urban melt- 
down and suburban 
sprawl — a showcase 
community which would 
exemplify the best of small- 
town America, created by 
the Walt Disney company. 

But the residents of Cele- 
bration. Florida — just a 
few miles from Disney 
World — were shocked yes- 
terday by the town’s first 
reported violent crime. 

A robber, claiming to 
have a gun. threatened a 
family and then took two 

Celebration: an elaborate, costly exercise in social engineering photograph: trevor hay hart credit cards and an undis - 1 
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Crime was just not meant to happen in Celebration, Florida. 
Gary Younge on how reality arrived in the ‘city of tomorrow’ 
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closed amount of cash from 
their home. 

And then. In the spirit of 
the values that created the 
“city of tomorrow", he said 
sorry. 

“Hie victim never did see 
a gun,” said a spokes- 
woman for the Osceola 
county sheriff's office, 
which polices Celebration. 

“The robber was polite 
and apologetic and he 
drove offin a blue Honda.” 

Since the first resident 
arrived In Celebration in 
1995, Its law enforcement 
officers have had to deal 


with a few stolen bikes and 
the theft of tools from a 
construction site. 

“My first reaction was 
shock and surprise,” said 
Catherine Conneely, who 
moved to the town almost 
two years ago. 

“Then f thought that it 
proves this sort of thing 
can happen anywhere. We 
shouldn't be naive.” 

It marks a coming of age 
for the 2,000 residents of a 
town built as much of nos- 
talgia as bricks and mortar. 
The whole point of Celebra- 
tion, the fastest-selling de- 


velopment in central Flor- 
ida, was that “this sort of 
thing” should not happen. 

From its conception the 
town has been an elaborate 
and costly exercise in social 
engineering governed by 
strict laws — contained in 
2 in-thick book of covenants 
— on everything from ar- 
chitectural styles to the 
choice of lawn ornaments. 

All the houses, which 
range in price from 
£ 100.000 to £600.000. are 
built in one of six approved 
styles: classical. Victorian, 
colonial revival, coastal, 
Mediterranean or French. 
There are even rules about 
the colour of curtains. 

The idea was to recreate a 
sense of community that 


Americans feel they have 
lost. 

“What Celebration is is 
an example of extreme 
thoughtfulness about how 
a community is organised 
— how a person walks 
throngh the neighbor- 
hood,” said one property 
developer. 

Brent Harrington, the 
community services man- 
ager for the Celebration 
company, a Disney subsid- 
iary, said the townspeople 
were more worried about 
the plight of the victims 
than their security. 

“We have all the same 
issues that every other 
community In America has, 
but we feel this is a very 
safe place,” he said. 


Fox sued for shattering illusions 


Christopher Reed 

in Los An ge la s 

I F YOU are a magician, the 
Trade Secrets Act means 
rather more than not re- 
vealing the in g r edients of a 
new brand of toothpaste or 
mayonnaise. To the profes- 
sional magician Robert Gurt- 
ler, his secrets are his living. 

When Rupert Murdoch's 
Fox television network ran a 
three-part series called Break- 
ing the Magician’s Code: Ma- 
gic’s Greatest Secrets 
Revealed, in which a masked 
magician exposed the illusion 
behind Mr Gurtler’s best 
trick, the Table of Death, he 
was Infuriated. 

He and fellow magicians 
have filed a suit in the Los 
Angeles superior court accus- 


ing Fox of violating the Trade , 
Secrets Act by taking the 
“mystery out of magic” and ! 
giving away what amounts to 
magicians’ trade secrets, a 
matter the law will have to f 
tackle for the first time. 

“AH it takes for something | 
to be a trade secret is for the ; 
alleged owner to derive an 
economic benefit from it, and 
to have taken reasonable 
steps to protect its secrecy," 
tbe lawyer David Baram told 
the Wall Street Journal. 

“There’s a lot of time, ener- 
gy and passion in the design 
and creation of these illu- 
sions. It’s a life’s work, and 
when that’s destroyed it’s 
much more than a lost trick 
in an act” 

Traditionally, magicians 
have guarded their tricks 
zealously from anyone but a 


Philosophers prove 
thought can count 


Pamela F eri Bna nd hi Boston 

1 I HEX think, therefore 

I they are here. Dressed 

I in saris and aborts, 
bow-ties and berets, more 
than 3,000 philosophers 
have converged on two 
swanky downtown Boston 
hotels for the 20th World 
Congress of Philosophers. 

They will wrestle with 
subjects as esoteric as 
metaphysics and as erotic 
as Hustler magazine during 
the wedk4ong event, while 
promoting the modern rele- 
vance of their scholarship. 

“If I haul to defend fund- 
ing philosophy to the tax- 
payers, Z would say it's not 
a bad thing to have people 
wandering about wonder- 
ing ’Why the hen are we 
doing this?’ ” said Martin 
Kizscb, aged 38, a lecturer 
from Cambridge Universi- 
ty, smoking a cigarette. 

“I wouldn't say we need 
philosophers to tell os right 
from wrong. It’s just they 
have more time to think 
about it” 

Philosophy departments 
at colleges and universities 
phrank or disappeared in 
recent years as the field 

grew increasingly obscure. 

In provocative opening 
remarks on Monday, the 
chancellor of Boston Uni- 


versity, John Silber, said 
philosophers had only 
themselves to blame for 
their predicament after 
turning their hacks on uni- 
versal truths and trans- 
forming the field into “an 
assault on reason”. 

But delegates insist that 
reports of their demise are 
premature and say they are 
prepared to help resolve de- 
bates over contemporary 
issues such as cloning, 
abortion. affirmative 
action and computer ethics. 

They may have cause for 
i hope, at least in the United 
States. The number of phi- 
losophy students increased 
by 5 per cent a year be- 
tween 2990 and 1995. ac- 
cording to the US depart- 
ment of education. In 1995. 
colleges and universities 
awarded 4,782 bachelors’ 
degrees in philosophy, 741 
masters' and 295 doctrates. 

The US employment rate 
for doctors of philosophy is 
93-9 per cent, higher than 
the averagB in the human- 
ities, says the American 
Philosophical Association. 

One of the organisers of 
the congress, Alan Olson, a 
Boston University religion 
and philosophy professor, 
said: “Philosophy had gone 
on holiday, a nd now it's 
coming back.” — Washing- 
ton Post 


recognised fellow practitio- 
ner, and sometimes even from 1 
them. Mr Gartler, whose j 
stage name is Andre Kole, 
complains that no one h as 
any illusions about tbe Table 
of Death since it was exposed ! 
on tbe programme. 

It revealed that the leather 
straps binding the magician 
to a table were in fact Velcro. 
By the time the the curtain 
was pulled and the spiked 
canopy apparently crashed on 
his body, he had undone the 
straps and jumped on top of 
the canopy, where he was 
seen as the curtain was 
drawn again. 

Robert Croskery, another 
magician, complained that in 
a recent performance of his 
“linked rings” act, in which 
he appears to separate a 
chain of rigid metal rings. 


members of his audience 
shouted: “We know that one." 
They had seen the trick ex- 
posed on television. 

Mr Croaker, one of 3,000 
smalltime magicians in the 
United States, said: “These 
tricks are bread and butter 
for us. We are not David Cop- 
perfieJds. They're exposing 
what we make a living from." 

The magician who gave 
away the secrets has been 
identified as Leonard Mon- 
tano, whose stage name in 
Las Vegas is Valentino. He is 
nam ed as a defendant 

His best trick involves lock- 
ing a woman in a coffin-like 
box and perforating it with 
knives. He may need all his 
magical powers to settle the 
case, which involves millions. 
Fox is saying nothing about 
the case. 
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Frightened white farmers demand action 


to stop rash of killings in South Africa 



The unequal distribution of land 
is being blamed for the attacks 
in the Afrikaaner heartland. 

Alex Duval Smith reports 
from Bothaville, Free State 


H ENNIE Lou wrens, 
a white former, has 
worked alongside 
the 12 black labour- 
ers he employs for 
23 years without apparent in- 
cident But since March a 

constant reminder of the 
price of 300 years of white 
domination over South Afri- 
ca's soil has been lodged In 
his lower abdomen — a bullet 
from a Browning. 

Mr Louwrens, a 46-year -old 
maize and cattle former in the 
Free State, does not under- 
stand why he was picked out 
in the spate of attacks in 
which 570 farmers have been 
killed In four years and, ac- 
cording to the Sooth African 
Agricultural Union (SAAU), 
are being killing at the rate of 
one every three days. 

In the wake of an upsurge 
in the attacks — a family of 
four was shot dead in the 
Western Cape last Sunday, 
apparently by a disgruntled 
labourer — some farmers 
have voted to withhold taxes 
in protest against alleged gov- 
ernment inaction. 

Opposition parties claim 
that President Nelson Mande- 
la's government is not con- 
cerned about the victims be- 
cause they are white. Next 
week government ministers 
will meet the SAAU and its 
strongest political ally, the 
radical Freedom Front, to try 
to hammer out a solution. 

Despite three government 
reports, however, the parties, 
including the agriculture 


minister, Derek Hanekom. 
and the safety and security 
minister, Sydney Mufomadi, 
have been unable to pinpoint 
I either the perpetrators of the 
attacks or their motives. 
There are suspicions that the 
; trend reflects a race war. 

The slow process of drifting 
land ownership is undoubt- 
edly an underlying motive for 
the attacks. When apartheid 
ended in 1994, 87 per cent of 
the land In South Africa was 
in the hands of just 12 per 
cent of the population. 

“They had murder in their 
eyes,” said Mr Louwrens, 
recalling the March 15 attack 
on Him, his wife Soekie and 
their daughter Carta, aged 18. 

“We had left the house 
early, in the BMW, to go to 
Soekle’s father's 8lst birthday 
and we learned later that the 
five men arrived soon after 
our departure. They had all 
day to burgle the house, yet 
they waited for us to return, 
just before 6pm so they could 
murder me," he said. 

The house, a large bunga- 
low on an elevation in the 
Louwre uses’ 1,680 acres of 
land, bristles with security — 
even by white South African 
standards. Above the porch, 
red and green flashing lights, 
visible from a distance, serve 
as early warning. 

Inside the rooms are sepa- 
rated by sliding security 
gates. In common with 300 
forms in a 40-mile radius, the 
family has a two-way radio 
and their callsign, VW65, is 
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painted on the roof to allow 
for aerial rescue. 

"The attackers had cut the 
electricity before breaking in 
and clearing out the gun sate 
and the jewellery safe. They 
were waiting in ambush, one 
of them was on the root" Mr 
Louwrens said. 

He was attacked with his 
own arsenal of weaponry — 
the baby Browning, a 9mm 
Baretta pistol, an Uzzi sub- 
machine gun, a hunting rifle 
and an R4 assault rifle — 
Issued by the South African 
military as part of its security 
scheme for formers. 

Mr and Mrs Louwrens con- 
sider their collection of 
weaponry unexceptional for a 


South African form and their 
relationship with their staff 
good. 

He said: "1 grew up with 
one of my workers. We have 
known each other for 40 
years. They have their own 
cattle and I plough a piece of 
land for them. I pay them a 
monthly salary, with a bonus 
after the harvest. 

“I provide electricity and 
water and 80kgs of maize 
meal a month. Some people 
think it is strange to pay in 
food but they prefer it that 
way, because they do not 
have transport to go and buy 
themeaL" 

Mrs Louwrens, a former 
primary school teacher, said: 


“When one of their children 
is hurt, they know to come to 
me for medical help. When 
they have marital problems, 
they come to me and I medi- 
ate. When ctne of the women 
was they r*me and 

asked for advice.” 

Their "us and them” world 
is typical of the Afrikaaner - 
dominated Free State, where 
form attacks have been most 
numerous. But the couple in- 
sists' tH af the image of the 
white farmer beating his 
Mack labourers is outdated. 

"Ninety-nine per cent of 
formers have a good relation- 
ship with their staff! One of 
the formers who was killed 
in this area had left 100.000 


rands £10,000) to the old 
woman who raised him,” Mr 
Louwrens said. H is family 
settled in South Africa In the 
1 17th century. 

Yet the police who arrested 
: ftve men for the attack on the 
family believe it was an ta- 
side job. 

1J Tbey think one of the 
; women gave information 
! about the house. 1 would like 
to Ore her husband, who still 
works for me, but under the 
new labour legislation, I can- 
not,” Mr Louwrens said. 

Mr Louwrens considers tax 
strikes an option, but would 
prefer the introduction of new 
commando units to police 
forms, “as long as they also 


had blacks in the ranks”, he 
said. He would like interna- 
tional pressure to be brought 
on the government to take 
action against the attacks. 

Most progressive, urban 
South Africans have little 
time for the complaints of the 
country’s 60,000 mainly white 
formers who used to repre- 
sent the mainstay of the 
National Party vote in con- 
1 stituencies drawn up to lend 
, weight to Hie rural vote. 

While the SAAD and’ the 
Freedom Front argue that the 
attacks are politically moti- 
vated and possibly organised. 
Mr Hanekom has come under 
fire for expressing his view 
I that the majority of formers 


supported the apartheid sys- 
tem that created the land 
problems, which are being 
rectified only slowly by new 
legislation. 

Mr Hanekom said: “The 
farmers never threatened to 
withhold taxes when children 
were In detention and activ- 
ists were being poisoned; they 
never threatened civil action 
against apartheid. Why sud- 
denly are they threatening 
civil action?” • 

But Mr Louwrens, who now 
carries his Baretta on his hip 
after dark, was insistent "I 
am an African and I intend to 
remain an African. I worked 
for this land and no one Is 
going to take it away.” 



Athens ‘seeks political benefit 
from military clash with Ankara’ 




* 3 * 


Chris Morris In Ankara 


T URKEY’S top general is 
convinced that Greece 
wants to provoke a short 
military confrontation later 
this year, as part of a plan to 
isolate Turkey politically. 

General Ismail HakJri Kara- 
dayi. outgoing chief of the 
general staff, used a defence 
magazine to say. “Some ele- 
ments in Greece are exagger- 
ating the level of political In- 
stability in Turkey. 

“They want to take advan- 
tage of that, by having a con- 
trolled clash between the two 
countries.” 

Turkish officials are con- 
vinced that Greece believes It 
would gain from an armed 
conflict even If it lost on the 
battlefield. The ensuing politi- 
cal support for Greece from 
the European Union would 
isolate Turkey. 

Some foreign diplomats are 
worried too. “We are very 
concerned about the pros- 
pects for a military clash,” 
said an Ankara-based source. 

Even if Turkey believes it is 
being deliberately provoked, 
it seems determined to follow 
a strict policy of reciprocity, 
matching any Greek military 


move step for step, but the I 
Tear is that events could esca- 1 
late quickly. 

The most obvious flash- 
point is Cyprus. In June, Ath- 
ens sent F-16 Fighter- p Lanes to 
visit the island. Within 48 
hours Turkish F-16s flew to 
the self-declared Turkish Cyp- 
riot state In the north. Ten- 
sion in Cyprus will soar if the 
Greek Cypriots go ahead with 
the deployment of sophistl- 


' We have the 
power to protect 
ourselves under 
any circumstance’ 


rated Russian anti-aircraft 
missiles later this year. 

Greece and the Greek Cyp- 
riots have a joint defence 
agreement which Turkey sees 
as a threat, even though the 
Turks enjoy overwhelming 
military superiority Diplo- 
mats in Ankara argue that el- 
ements In the Greek armed 
forces may be prepared to 
risk a military clash In the 
belief that the United States 
will not let a brief skirmish 
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between two Nato allies de- 
velop into something more 
serious. 

The US is reported to have 
warned Athens not to assume 
that it would intervene 
straight away, however, j 
Washington does not want to 1 
be part of any calculation 
which could lead to war. I 

The other main source of 
tension between Turkey and 
Greece is a series of long- | 
standing territorial disputes ! 
in the Aegean Sea. Nato has 
been working on confidence- 
building measures in the 
area, though previous initia- 
tives have had no lasting i 
effect | 

The two countries came ! 
dose to war over the owner- . 
ship of a tiny island which 
the Turks call Kardak and the 1 
Greeks Imia. "That was a 
wake-up call," one diplomat ! 
said. “It proved how serious ' 
this situation is." 

The Turkish foreign minis- 1 
try said it had nothing to add I 
to Gen Karadayi’s comments | 
about Greek plans, though 
some officials have been say- 1 
tag the same thing privately. i 

“The foreign ministry is 
adopting a much lower-key 
approach," said Hasan Unal 
of BOkent University, “but 
General Karadayi’s analysis 
is probably more realistic.” 

Nato allies of Greece and 
Turkey, led by the United 
States, are working hard be- 
hind the scenes to reduce ten- 
sions. notably on Cyprus. 

Gen Karadayi told the maga- 
zine that he hoped "sensible 
people" in Greece would put a 
stop to what Turkey views as 
provocations. 

“We have the power to pro- 
tect ourselves under any cir- 
cumstance," he said. “If a 
clash does take place, no one 
knows how it will end." 


Greek-Turkish 
arms race 
‘fed by US’ 


T HE United States is plan- 
ning to supply Turkey 


I nlng to supply Turkey 
and Greece with new fight- 
ers. escalating the arms 
race it has already fed by 
providing huge quantities 
of weapons over the past 
few years, the British- 
American Security Infor- 
mation Connell, an Inde- 
pendent research group, 
said yesterday, Rickard 
Norton-Taylor reports. 

It accused the US of “stag- 
gering double standards" 
in trying to mediate be- 
tween the two countries 
while at the same time sell- 
ing them advanced offen- 
sive weapons. 

Both Greece and Turkey 
are planning to buy US F-iS 
fighter aircraft, attack heli- 
copters. frigates and tanks 
as part of arms procure- 
ment pro gr ammes costing, 
respectively, £15 billion 
and £19 billion. “Together 
Greece and Turkey have 
more tanks than Britain, 
Germany, France and Italy, 
combined,” says Basic. 

It says the White House is 
seeking congressional ap- 
proval to sell 25 frigates to 
Greece and Turkey, which 
have also been supplied 
recently with a wide range 
of weapons from other Nato 
countries. 

The delivery of Russian 
5-300 anti-aircaft missies to 
Cyprus Is aggravating ten- 
sion, although the Cypriot 
president, Glafcos derides, 
is looking for a way out the 
deal in exchange for con- 
cessions from Turkey.' 
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CmBons 


What the Draper affair disclosed was just how 
much taxpayers’ money government bodies 
are handing over to private consultants and 
lobbyists for information. Yet on close 
inspection, says David Hencke, it turns out 


U. S* ■ 

UR democratic 


representatives 

■*w • 

Hw lf||are in recess. 


jBjSSfThe green 


benches of the 


House of Com- 

M ‘ 

mens are empty and Gilbert 

Scott's corridors stand silent 


That means it's also down time 
for what nowadays amounts to 
a considerable industry At 
best you could call this new 
business democratic interme- 
diation. At worst here’s a 
symptom of the wastefulness 
of modern government, where 
one bit apparently has to pay 
large sums (to private compa- 
nies) in order to communicate 
with another Some of these 
transactions have an unpleas- 
ant odour. It’s not corruption 
so much as the whiff of redun- 
dancy expensive payments for 
unnecessary effort Thebe is 
strong evidence that a gullible 
public sector is paying lobby- 
ing companies through the 
nose for mundane information 
that is freely available. 

Every day Parliament sits 
faxes hum In dozens of offices. 
MPs’ speeches, que st ions to 
ministers, signatures an Par- 
liamentary motions published 
that day are passed on, foxed 
and e-mailed through, pack- 
aged and sold. This.is public 
information but it has come to 
make for private profit 
Demand for it is rising, putting 
milli ons of taxpayers' pounds 
into the hands of those deliver- 
ing the service — the commu- 
nications consultants, aia. 
the Parliamentary lobbyists. 

Perhaps the most striking 
disclosure in the Draper affair 
was bow much public bodies 
give people such as him not for 
introductions or clandestine 
meetings with ministers but 
merely to tell them things 
about government As the 
recently-appointed Junior edu- 
cation minister Chades Clarke 
put it when he was in the lob- 
bying business himself, “thou- 
sands of pounds are spent by 
firms getting information that 
they could easily get for thesm- 
selvesTil. Two questions. Is 
such “intra-state” activity 
really necessary; aren’t there 
easier ways for one bit of gov- 
ernment to communicate with 
another? If it is necessary do 


public bodies get value for 
money Grom the consultants? 

Lobbying/ consultancy is 
worth £5 million a year — at a 
conservative estimate No one 
knows how many public organ- 
isations use its services. 
Entries in the public register of 
the Association of Professional 


Political Consultants show at 
least 65 public bodies^. They 
range from the Department Ear 
International Develo pment 
and the BBC to Luton Borough 
finmyrji and the Audit Com- 
mission. This is a gross under- 
estimate; The association 
represents only a fraction of 
the total number cf lobbying 
and public relations compa- 
nies. Their work is not con- 
fined to monitoring 
Parliament The NHS Execu- 
tive is paying Connect Public 
Affoirs to run events this year 
to celebrate the health ser- 
vice’s 50th anniversary The 
public affoirs office declines to 
disclose how much this has 
cost because it is “commer- 
cially confidential". 

The Millennium Commis- 
sxm is paying Otigam Westmin- 
ster to monitor Parliament and 
to design brochures and com- 
pile a database of MPs. Ihe last 
quarto’s bill was £5,000. Mike 
O’Conner; its accounting officer; 
says, “we only use lobbying 
companies for sp ecific tasks. 
Now Hansard is on foe Internet 
we are investigating whether we 
(an just the material 
straight off the system. Much 
wifi depend an how accurately 
search words like ‘MDlenniizm’ 
give us an the references." The 
British Council pays Westmtor 
star Strategy £1,600 a month to 
monitor parliament, also activ- 
ity affecting it by the Foreign 
Office, Department of Culture, 
Media and Sport and the 
Department for Education and 
Employment. Westminster 
Strategy is also paid to pass on 
copies of the comprehensive 
spending review and po l i tic al 


A spokesman for the British 
Council argues that it is more 
effective to employ a company 
to monitor Parliament than pay 
their own staff. “Wte have a pub- 
lic relations staff of only four 
people. It’s much cheaper to 
have a company fillet Hansar d 


and send us a rfigp<tf »wn 
employing our people to go 
through it all.” Similar political 
monitoring is supplied by Row- 
land Public Affoirs to tbe Com- 
mission for Racial Equality ai 
£30,000 a yean English Heritage 
getsashnOarservicefromPub- 
ficPolicy Unit for only £2,400. 

Is all this an example cf cost- 
effective contracting out? Or 
does it raise ticklish questions 
of political and arimmi s lr aiiw 
power; with government agen- 
cies getting involved in persua- 
sion (Lobbying) and ratting 
across the accepted, conven- 
tional channels that connect 
accountable ministers and the 
bodies they are nominally 
responsible for? O ne thing that 
happens Is that “normal” 
processes are circumvented. 
Civil servants are bypassed. 
They no longer have tire 
chance to apply what Christo- 


pher Rxter and Francis How- 
den mu their critical 
knowledge and acmnenp). 

A S a public body 
the Millennium 
Commission is a 
strange hybrid, 
a public body at 
arm’s length 
from government yet with 
senior politicians sitting on it 
Who exactly might tbe com- 
mission want to nobble inside 
government? O’Conner has 
no doubt that these ambigui- 
ties, which apply to other bod- 
ies too, need investigation. 
“The tune has come for the 
public sector to review them 
— possibly by orga nis a t i o ns 
combining to use their ser- 
vices or otherwise this will 
grow out of control." 

Thanks to Drapergafe, we 
know one big spender cm lobby- 
ing companies is the Audit 
Commission. According to a 


parliamentary answer last year 


it spent £311,000 on four differ- 
ed examples of the breed. But 
the commission is adamant it 
does not pay them to Inveigle 
their way into the secret heart 
of government in order to alter 
policy (Le. to lobby); it's other 
services that these lobbying 
companies supply The bulk of 
its spending goes to C iti g ate 
Westminster to run its press 
office on a contract It also 



employs a former member of 
its own staff David Taylor, a 
health expert, on its contract 
with GJW Public Affoirs. Its 
presentations at party confer- 
ences are bandied by Westmin- 
ster Strategy; monitoring of 
Parliament and strategic 
advice is done by Lawson, 
Lucas and Mendelsohn, the lob- 
bying company set up by three 
New Labour activists and for- 
mer adviser* It’s bard 

to find out whether the commis- 
sion has subjected these compa- 
nies to the same lcmd cf 
hardnosed assessment of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness it 
applies to local authorities. 


The BBC has three accounts 
with the lobbyists Shandwk-is 
— covering the Corporation, the 
Public Policy Unit and the BBC 
Wbdd Service — all to cover the 
monitoring cf Parliament Mike 
Gardner; a senior press officer 
for the BBC. defends spending 
licence payers’ funds while 
declining to disclose the sums 


on the grounds of commercial 
confidentiality “The BBC is a 
large organisation and needs to 
keep abreast of everyth ing In 
Parliament — from committee 
le p orts to debates. You can be 
assured that we will have 
checked thoroughly and found it 
cheeper to have outsourced this 


work to companies rather than 
to have employed our staff" The 
BBC. needless to say employs 
hundreds of journalists to 
"monitor Parliam ent”; appar- 
ently it can never know enough. 

An argument used to justify 
spending. on these firms Is 
“outsourcing”. Tight Treasury 
controls on spending require 
thpm to seek the cheaper 
options. The Audit Commis- 
sion is adamant however that 
the one tiling, they do not want 
lobbying companies to do is 
lobby m their behalf. “We 
don’t need a lobbying company 
to lobby the Government, we 
have enough people well 
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placed to do that ourselves”, a 
spokesman insists. His view is 
echoed by everybody from the 
Arts Council to tbe British 
Waterways Board. Which is 
puzzling. If private firms are 
cheaper at everything else, 
why not also at lobbying? 

T is not just bodies 
appointed by central gov- 
ernment that use lobby- 
ists/ consul tents to 

communicate with cen- 
tral government Lobby- 
ists malm a fair penny out of 
councils. Tbe Labour-con- 
trolled Local Government 
Association says it employs 
Lawson, Lucas and Mendelson 
only to monitor Parliament 
and provide “strategy" but it is 
a different mat ter for individ- 
ual local authorities. Two 
mtampie s, used in promotional 
material by Connect public 
affoirs to attract new clients, 
show how Luton Borough 
Council and the London Bor- 
ough of Newham sought to use 
lobbyists to influence Govern- 
ment decisions. Luton wanted 
public money for its municipal 
airport. Tbe Treasury were 
known not to be keen. Yet as 
the lobbying company says: 
“Connect advised the airport 
and tbe council on a major pub- 
lic affairs ca m paign aimed at 
getting Government support 
for the project to go ahead 
including access to an addi- 
tional £5 million of public 
funds if necessary Luton Bor- 
ough Council now has access to 
thefunds it needs.” 

Newham used lobbyists to 
press John Prescott to ensure 
that the Channel Tunnel link 
was not cancelled and, accord- 
ing to the lobbyists, they 
secured a change of mind. 

Wbrking out whether any of 
this produces value for money 
is hard. What might be justi- 
fied in terms of an individual 
public body looks expensive 
viewed from the perspective of 
the public sector as a whole. 
Where does “monitoring” end 
and “strategic advice" start? 
Most organisations in govern- 
ment should be capable of 
working out strategy for them- 
selves. And surely Luton and 
Newham could organise their 
own campaigns. The areas 


A bit rich: even though 
some dedicated public 
servants (like these at 
Westminster) burn tbe 
midnight oil. many others 
help lobbyists to get rich at 
tbe public expense by 
buying services and 
information that is freely 
available 

PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


have four Labour MPs between 
them. Tbe councils should not 
need to pay to approach them. 

The strongest argument put 
forward by government agen- 
cies for using lobbyists is that 
tbe world of -Whitehall is so 
complex that they have diffi- 
culty keeping up The British 
Council says following the 
affairs of three different min- 
istries — tbe FO. the DCMS 
and the DFEE — is compli- 
cated. It may have good links 
with the FO, its main sponsor; 
but not with the others. Yon 
could perhaps mount an argu- 
ment saying that these compa- 
nies help to “Join up" 
government, aiding the 
process of executive cooidina- 
tion(4). The National Lottery 
boards for heritage, charities 
and sports say they use lobby- 
ists because so many MPs 
raise issues about grants. 

Again this is a weak argu- 
ment — an on-the-ball body 
should be aware of tbe issues 
and capable of keeping up to 
data What is being created 
may be a sinister kind of cor- 
poratism which “fixes" deci- 
sions with ministers and their 
advisers before Parliament or 
people have had a chance to 
make an Inputs). 


Somes: (1) Guardian 
September 30.1 993: (2) Register 
of interests: Association of 
Professional Poetical Consultants; 
(3J The State under Stress, Open 
University Press, 1996; (4) The 
Hollow Crown edited by Patrick 
Wefler, Harman Bafcvte, 
RA-W.Rhodes, 1997; (S) BIB 
Jones and Denis Kavanagh 
'Pressure Groups" In Politics UK, 
Harvester 1994. 

Graphic: FlnbarrSheehy; 

Glynn Walton; Steve VWers. 
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W HILE many are 

talking of late about 
the relaxation of 
another form of censorship, 
Ha m pshire police were 
busy this week ripping 
down promotional posters 
for Irvine Welsh's new 
novel. Filth, in the window 
of a Southampton bookshop. 

The poster— an enlarge- 
ment of the book's cover 
showing a pig’s head sport- 
ing a policeman's helmet — 
is certainly less than flatter- 
ing. “Tveseen them," said 

Sergeant Peter Maule, “and 
I find them offensive." 
tinder Michael Howard’s 
1994 Criminal Justice and 
Public Order Act, “threat- 
ening, abusive or insulting 
displays” (and this may 
well Include bookshop win- 
dow displays) which '‘inten- 
tionally cause harassment, 
alarm or distress" cany a 
maximum penalty of six 
months in prison and/ora 
£5,000 fine. Sergeant Maole 
stressed that Welsh's books 
were not seized, even 
though the cover illustra- 
tion is identical to the 
poster, because they were 
notin public view. He also 
made it absolutely clear 
that the officer involved had 
experienced his distress as 
he passed by the offending 
bookshop window in his 
car. Contrary to rumours at 
Southampton nick, he was 
not in the process of buying 
a book. 


F ollowing the recent 
National Farmers* 
Union silly season sur- 
vey revelation that chickens 
lay more eggs when listen- 
ing to Radio One’s Zoe Ball, 
Radio 4's no-nonsense 
Woman’s Hour show, not to 
be outdone, this morning 
broadcast the results of 
their Northamptonshire os- 
trich farm experiment. A 
recording of Today pro- 
gramme newsreader Char- 
lotte Green caused a lot of 
flapping and clucking 
amongst the birds, reported 
Martha Kearney while, sur- 
prisingly, they remained 
unimpressed by Sue Law- 
ley’s dulcet gabbing. Kear- 
ney's own voice was said to 
have little effect on ostrich 
egg-laying rates but sent the 
male birds wild. Terence 
Wogan, however, provided 
the most extreme reaction 
at Han gland firm, prompt- 
ing the birds to frantically 
peck the tape’s stop button. 


M ORE unfaeipfal con- 
tributions arrive for 
our People-Friendly 
Guide to New Labour Lexi- 
con. The current phrase 
under the microscope is 
“equality of opportunity, 
not equality of outcome”, 
and I am sorry to say that 
the standard of suggested 
definitions Grom some read- 
ers has been poor. So poor in 
fact that we are considering 
restricting our competition 
to a select focus group of 
hand-picked young minds. 
We foil to see. for example, 
the relevance of your hack- 
neyed Orwellian reference 
to animal rights, Susan 
Hornby of Southport Sil- 
van Jones of Llandudno is 
no better; “Lotterism for all 
— It could be ME" he sug- 
gests. This Guide is for the 
People and by the People, 
Silvan. It is not about to be 
hijacked by you and your 
Socialist cronies. May- you 
choke on your Champagne. 


T hough some say, 
given our reputation, 
the Diary is unwise to 
do so, we cannot resist high- < 
lighting an ingeniously 
subtle satirical broadside 
against Labour traditional- 
ists in Derek Draper’s new 
Telegraph column. Provoc- 
atively referring to Scotland 
as "a small country in 
which most of us are little 
Interested” (note the fash- 
ionably split infinitive), the 
man oft said to have been 
“inside the mind of New 
Labour" goes on to insist 
that Scottish Labour must 
now rely on its new cam- 
paign manager, Londoner 
Matthew Taylor. He. 

Draper quips, “now spends 

three or four days a week in 

Kier (sic) Bardie House in 
Edinburgh." Oh, how we 
laughed, Derek. Keep them 
coming. 
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■■HEBE is a paradox at 
I t^e heart of the 

■ European Union. It has 
achieved its fundamental 
aims, and it is losing the 
support of Its people. We no 
longer worry about the issues 
that preoccupied Its founders 
— renewed European war, 
food shortages, and hostility 
between France and . 
Germany. The «ing fe market 
has transformed ouir 
economies. Enlargement will 
-help recreate a common 
European home and a united 
continent We have secured 
peace and prosperity, in no 
email part than kg frn t y 

European Union. 

So why then is there less 
faith than ever in Europe? In 
1991 almost threequarters erf 
Europeans expressed support 
for the Union. That 
proportion fallen to less 
toah half today. Europe's 
people feel it does not tackle 


[Zeave the dead alone. There are 
enough living victims who need help 

I IKE most people, I would fought hi the coming months. In a perfect world, of course 1 else keep listening. There is no 
■ I prefer to have a good rep- the media will pay much atten- all wrongful posthumous con - 1 such thing as a league table for 

UUGGCa 1— utation. Some people tion to Ellis's sister. One ques- victions should be overturned. I tragedy; no bereavement or 


national parliaments would 
be to provide scrutiny on the 
principle of subsidiarity, 
j There are different ways we 
could do this. One would be 
some kind of scrutiny 
committee made up of 
members of national 

parliaments. We could look at 
joint committees of members 
of the European Parliament 
nnri of the national 
parliaments. Whichever 
route we choose, the key will 
be ensuring that there is a 
clear role and real authority 
for those we task to ensure we 
keep to the principle of 
subsidiarity. If we are going 
to find a way to make the 
principle work in practice, we 
will need to think 
imaginatively. We are 
looking at the Idea of a 
working guide for how 
Europe should operate — a 
code of subsidiarity. 

It would establish a clear 
division of who should do 
what. In some areas — in 
trade negotiations for 
example — there clearly has 
to be action at the European 
level. In some areas, like the 
environment or agriculture, 
arHnn ran sensibly be taken 
at both the European and the 
national levels. In other 
areas it is better for member 
states to take the primary role 
— like welfare and health, 
which relate to the social 
model of the member states, 
and education, which is 
iinirarf to the culture of the 


all wrongfol posthumous con- such tiling as a league table for the key issues that affect their I member stales. 


AHkenhead 


Initiation. Some people tion to Ellis's sister. One ques- victions should be ov e r t urn ed, tragedy; no bereavement or lives. They feel alienated from 

would settle fin: a bad one, tion it will probably never But the list would be rather Injustice is mote deserving its Institutions. Despite 

rather than none at alL But think to ask her, however, is long. There have best limit* than another. There is, bow- everything it has achieved, 

once you’re dead, you don’t why she is doing iL less acts of injustice in the ever, a difference between past Europe is unloved. 


once you’re dead, you don’t 
really have any sort of reputa- 
tion in legal terms. People can 
write or say what they like 


why she is doing iL 


ever, a difference between past Europe is unloved. 


Kutfa Em is is femous for past; the royals could perhaps private tragedy and one with fo some ways, the 


There should be another 
key principle for action in 
Europe. Wherever possible, 
Europe should try to act 
through setting standards 


being the last woman to be put in a spirited bid to have 


hanged; were she the last but something done about Claries 


about you. There is much that I two; say, we would probably L The current vogue for apol- 


enduring implications. 
Stephen Lawrence, for exam- 


European Union is a victim of and monitoring them. 


l- its own success. Having met 


is wrong with British law, but never have heard of her. and ogy has attracted its critics — 


pig; may be dead, but the pro- its original aims, there is now 
cess cf keeping his name alive alack of sense of purpose. To 


it Is one cf its greater points cf her sister would probably not but official apologies are at is a painfully important at- restore proper understanding 


good sense to rule that other 
people's o pinions are unlikely 


to dear her I least cheap, and take consider- 1 tempt to address the racism I and support to the European 


namp- She said this week, *1 ably less time to effect than an which killed him and let his project, we need to answer the 


to cause a corpse acute have lived for 43 years with Appeal Court trial 


murderers go free. What hap- key question — what should 


distress. 

So the dead cannot be li- 
belled — but they can, none- 


Ongers pointing at me, saying 
that’s the sister of the murder- 
ess Ruth Ellis.” In other 


It Is difficult not to entertain I pened to Stephen Lawrence I be the purpose and objectives 


Member states would then 
have the job of putting these 
standards into national law 
and im pleme nting them. This 
would help avoid the 
accusation that Europe seeks 
to impose one blanket 


some doubts about the motives matters every day. 


theless, still have their day in words, this Is not about Ruth 
court The sister of Ruth Ellis Ellis at all but the sensitivities 


of those whose lives become What happened on Bloody 21 st century? 


of the European Union in the 


this week announced her in- other sister, 
tention to clear her sister’s One also has to wonder what 
name. Ellis was the last stigma actually exists. It is 
woman to be hanged in Brit- bard to imagine there are 


of her sister. Derek Bentley’s niece was not 

One also has to wonder what even alive when he was exe- 
stigma actually exists. It is cutsd. yet her campaign for 


consumed with the .wrong Sunday in Derry also matters. We opened up this debate 

done to their predecessors. The political future of North- during the British presidency. 
Derek Bentley's niece was not em Ireland will be heavily Tony Blair ensured that 
even alive when he was exe- affected by it and the cost cf Europe’s leaders took time 
cuted, yet her campaign for the public inquiry will be out to discuss it when they 


out to discuss it when they 


ain, back In 1955; her sister many in Britain who still be- 
now wants the conviction iieve she should have been 


hard to imagine there are her unde has now made her money worth spent Tlie cam- met in Cardiff in July. They 
many in Britain who still be- something of a minor media paign by Holocaust survivors agreed that they would hold a 


changed to manslaughter, and 
solicitors are taking her case 


hanged, just as it is doubtful 
that the majority of the public 


celebrity. The crusading Lock- 
erbie victims' fa Twilit or the 
father of Julie Ward, are Inl- 


and tbelr heirs to recover special meeting on the subject 


money held by Swiss banks 
was self-evidently right It was 


in Austria in late October. At 
that meeting and beyond 


to the Criminal Cases Review ( are still pleased that young | press ive — and they are en- j not merely Just, but modi' Britain will be playing a ftdZ 


Commission. 


men In the trenches with shell 


The sister thus joins the list shock were shot as cowards. 


titled to spend their time and 
money as they choose. They 


of relatives determined to More importantly, neither of I also, rightly, have their own f same cannot truthfully be said 


more importantly, it could ac- role— as a positive and 
tually make a difference. The committed European partner. 


right same wrong committed 
against their loved ones. Derek 
Bentley’s niece is one; families 


these Injustices is in much 
danger of being repeated; no 
campaign is needed to bring us 


of first world war soldiers shot to our senses today. 


We want to work out a 
programme of reform that 


for cowardice are others. They 
are congratulated in extensive 


Ellis’s sister only thought to 
press for a review of the case 


way of dealing with their loss, of the campaign for Ruth Ellis, programme of reform that 
However, when they curse the The Criminal Cases Review will lead Europe to a new 
media for failing to broadcast Commission has more Qian constitutional settlement 
a permanent account of their 1,000 cases waiting to be exam- That way it can start to win 
grief, one can’t help wishing inedL The vast majority are for back the faith of its citizens, 
they weren’t so dismayed by men and women currently That way we can give Europe 


and admiring coverage for in May, following the quash- evidence that the work! moves serving time in prison. Many the clear role it needs, and the 


their big hearts and their com- 
mitment to justice. They are 
frequently bracketed with 


ing of the conviction of Mah- on. 
mood Mattan. a Somali sailor 
hanged in 1952. The Criminal 1 1 


of them will not meet the crite- 
ria laid down for the commis- 


those who fought to tree the Cases Review Commission has 
Guildford Four or Binning- so for ruled against two execu- 


ham Six. and others. They are 
sometimes likened to the 


N JUSTICES take place 
every day in the world, and 
it is the Job of the media to 


Institutions it deserves. 
Inside government, we are 


sion. but many of them wifi, undertaking a review of the 
and they deserve to be heard way Europe works. Outside, I 



as soon as possi b l e . The pro- have asked some of Britain’s 


Boris, and is considering an- report than. The Lockerbie I cess is timeconsuming and ex- { leading commentators on 


other three. The comm ission’s families often say we cannot pensive, and every day an in- Europe to contribute. 


Stephen Lawrence campaign- cost of handling each case is know what it was like to lose a nocent person spends in 


ers. In media eyes, they are the about £5.000; if they refer It to child on that flight, and this is I prison is an abhorrence. The 


same. They are all heroes. 


the Appeal Court, the cost be- self-evidently true. But we can thought that the process 


In fact these are very differ- comes for greater, and greater say that had we died on that should be slowed down by 
ent campaigns, and should be ] still if it Is heard on legal aid. j flight we might not expect our posthumous appeals — and 

parents to consume their next that an old case should de- 


tected accordingly. Most im- It is an expensive, time-con- 


portantly. they differ in what suming business to clear the decade with a crusade In our mand more coverage than a 


they can achieve, who pays for name of someone dead for 


them, and why they are being I nearly half a century. 


memory — nor, more impor- 
tantly, demand that everyone 


lew Zealanders have been landed with a government they did not vote for and do not like 


Don’t blame PR 


David Lipsey 


ditch their (and our) tradi- 
tional first-past-the-post 
system. In came German- 


less of the whole commis- 
sion. 

New Zealand’s new elec- 


nocent person spends JLn The debate must move 
prison is an abhorrence. The beyond the sterile “nation- 
thought that the process state vs federal state" debate 
should be slowed down by of the past few years. Europe 
posthumous appeals — and has now broken free of this 
that an old case should de- spurious dichotomy. In toe 
mand more coverage than a modem world the nation- 
contemporary miscarriage — ®atacannot work alone, 
is at best uncomfortable, From trade to the 

/ / environment we need to think 
tn continental, not country 
/ terms. But there is little 

j|[(0 support left for those who 

\S "befleye this means Europe 

shotfld unite in a single super- 
state. 

A new, shared vision of 
what Europe should be is 
taking hold. A Europe which 
represents a third way 
between nation states acting 

the late Genghis Khan. Bat alone and the federalist super- 


We want a Europe 
which people can 
feel belongs to 
them and is 
accountable to them 


It less strictly proportional, the late Genghis Khan. Bat alone and the fed® 
and Jenny Shipley, the the latest budget was. radi- state. A. Europe of 
Prime Minister, seems to caL introducing an extraor- Independent natio 


Independent nation states 


(OLITICS is not over style proportional repre- { toral system cannot be sympathise. But even the dinary degree of free trade j coming freely together to 


until the fat lady sentatlon where nearly 
sings. The fiat (or at half the MPs are chosen 
well covered) lady In from party lists. 


blamed for Mr Peter’s she- redoubtable Ms Shipley has 


Zealand. The tackle challenges In. c ommon 


least well covered) lady In 
this case is New Zealand’s 


nanigans. According to backed off from promising National/New Zealand A Europe which works 


most of those we talked to. too much too soon; and First government forced it I effectively on cross-border 


The result was to give i Mr Peters, a charismatic if I Helen Clark, the Labour | through pa rl ia m ent in 24 


Prime Minister Jenny Winston Peters’s New Zea- wild politician, would prob- 
Shipley. At her national land First party the bal- ably have held the balance 

party conference this ance of power between the 

month, she backed the two big parties. Labour 

effort of Margaret Robert- and NationaL Mr Peters Mqnnq grp hAttftr 
son, a Karori housewife, to who. in the election cam- lvldur |® ““ ucsuci 
raise the 270.000 signs- paign had appeared to lean rpoFPQpntPfl 


tores she needs to force a j to Labour, did a dirty deal 


Maoris are better 
represented. 


leader, is also cautious. hours 
Why? Perhaps because If tl 
New Zealanders are aware ment 
of a real advantage of the refori 
present system: that it has land < 
prod need a parliament not 


hours. . 

If there Is a disappoint- 
ment for electoral 


issues, but which respects the 
culture, Identity and 
democracy of its nations. 

We have already identified 


reformers in the New Zea- some of the key problems that 
land case, it is that it has need to be addressed. We need 


IORMER Tatton MP 


referendum to cut the size 
of New Zealand’s par 11a- 


after it with National. New AnH thsTG 
Zealanders have been 


Neil Hamilton was pos- ment. Now the betting is landed with a government mnRi wnmon 

lnsfnraiMiwsptnr (hot <hn will malu (t ^ i 1 1 IVJI C VVUI I Ivl I 


prod need a parliament not changed politics to find aproper-role In Europe 
which is more represents-- enough. The parliament for the national parliaments, 
five. New Zealand’s Maori remains adversarial; the 

minority Is now repre- government continues to ■ F we want to make good 
seated in parliament In force legislation through ■ Europe's democratic 


F we want tp make good 
Europe's democratic 


■ ing for a new set of 
press photographs this 
week, reports a small item 
in the Press Gazette, when 
he was stung by a wasp. 
"Apparently a colony of 
wasps have built anest near 
his front door,” the paper 
reveals. “Naturally, Hamil- 
ton’s attentive wife Chris- 
tina was on hand to offer 

him her summit and some 
soothing lotion." This is of 
no interest to anyone, PC, 
buck up your Ideas. 


that she will make it by 
next Friday’s deadline. 
The number of MPs had 


they did not vote for and do 
not like. 

This is true, but it is 


proportion to its numbers with insufficient regard for ■ deficit, we need to Connect 


increased from 99 to 120 I miles from the whole truth. 


even under the old system. 
Nor are New Zealanders 


when New Zealand opted to 1 1 was one of a delegation of as hostile to the system as 


change its electoral system three from the British gov- 
before its 1996 general ernment’s Independent 


in the country. There are the opposition; parliamen- Europe to the democratic 
more women in parliament, tary committees, though institutions with which its 
The new system would, valuable, lack clout This citizens Identify. This is not to 
Its opponents said, produce may c h ange; bat mean- downgrade the crucial role of 
weak and dithering coali- while It is a salutary the European Parliament. 


anti-reformers say. In our tion government In New reminder that there is MEPs do impressive work. 


election. 

New Zealand’s new sys- 


folks with everyone from Zealand, and they say the much more to the political 1 and we want to see them do 


commission on the voting big party leaders to ordfc same about Britain. It has culture of a country than [ more — for example, in 


New Zealand’s new sys- system (the Jenkins Com- nary voters, we did not find 
tern has become the focus mission) who visited New anyone who wanted to go 
of those who oppose elec- Zealand in May, Wbat fol- bade to first-past-the-post 


toral change in Britain too. lows refl« 
On their account, wicked sonal cos 
electoral reformers per- essarily 
suaded New Zealanders to delegatio: 


not happened there. Some just its voting system. 

New Zealand businessmen 

do attack the government David Lipsey is a number 


lows reflects my purely per- — not even the hew sys- for dithering, though New 
sonal conclusions, not nec- tern’s fiercest critics. Zealand's business commn- 

essarily those of the Some would like to nlty would only be content 


just its voting system. bringing the commission to 

account on the way it spends 

David Lipsey is a member of the Its budget But there is stm a 


Zealand's business comma- to come up with a single 
nlty would only be content aftemat/ve to first-past-the-post 


Jenkins Commission, which has democratic gap, and tying 
to come up with a single national parliaments into 


solution on each of many 
member states. 

And there are other areas 
we are exploring, can we find 
a way for the European 
Council to provide more 
strategic direction for 
Europe? Is a rotating six 
montK presidency stiH the 
best way to provide co- 
ordination? Could the 
Commissioners work more 
effectively together? 

There is a lot to do. Britain 
will contribute both to the 
vision and to its practical 
expression. At this stage, we 
are not im posing a full 
programme of solutions, but 

we are posing the key 
questions, and demonstrating 
an enthusiasm to work them 
through. 

Bat we are Clear what we 
want We want a Europe 
which people can feed belongs 
*2 is accountable to 

them. We want a Europe 
which delivers real benefits to 
its people through greater 
prosperity, stability and 
Quality of life. And we want a 
Europe with which we can go 
mto toe next century with 
«»fidence that it has got the 
right balance — between co- 
operation across the 
continent on those issues 
which transcend borders, and 

national initiative on the 

lssu i ^ s where member states 
are best able to find their own 
solutions. 


delegation as a whole, still ] change the system to make I with a government led by I to be put to a referendum 


Europe wifi help plug it 
, One possible role for 
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Cook’s tour 
of Europe 

Give the MEPs a break 

TOEpE stould. be days in the sun for Robin 
Cook. While his two most senior colleagues 
are on holiday, he has the national spotlight 
all to himself — a fact he exploited to the full 
yesterday by unveiling some new thinking 
on Europe. That was a smart move, defying 
the critics who surest he has been shut out 
of Labour's policy-making on Europe, 
aside by the Prime Minister and the Chan* 
ceDor. Yesterday he cast himself as the big 
t h inker on Europe — which, as Foreign 
Secretary, should come with the territory. 

Unfortunately, the substance of his ideas 
is not quite as well thought-out as the 
politics. Via an interview in the New States- 
man, Mr Cook makes some good points a nd 
floats some interesting thoughts. But they 
are not intellectually iron-dad, so that Mr 
Cook sounded slightly vulnerable when he 
submitted to the ritual ordeal of a John 
Humphrys grilling on the Today pro- 
gramme yesterday mo rning 

The Foreign Secretary rightly dia gnoses 
the democratic deficit that separates Euro- 
pean institutions from toe people they are 
meant to represent He says they seem 
remote and beyond toe reach of citizens in 
the member states, including Britain. His 
solution is to involve those bodies which do 
have a hold on voters’ allegiances — chiefly 
national parliaments — in the democratic 
work of Europe. He denies he is calling for a 
full-blooded European second chamber, but 
imagines “some role” for MPs in holding 
the vast Brussels bureaucracy to account 


Mr Cook is right on toe problem, but is 
this the right solution? Its certainly true 
that toe House cf Commons does not — and 
probably cannot qr keep dose, detailed tabs 
on every danse and comma of European 
legislation, it’s certainly the case that West- 
minster has little role in the decisions of the 
British Government in toe council of minis- 
ters — the de facto executive of the Euro- 
pean Union, which meets in secret and 
behind dosed doors. 

But surely the body that should hold trap 
executive to account is toe legislature — in 
this case, the European Parliament As 
Menzies Campbell cf the Liberal Democrats 
argued, yesterday, the problem identified by 
Robin Cook could be solved by giving genu- 
ine powers of scrutiny to our MEPs. The feet 
that MEPs are already directly elected 
would wipe out the democratic deficit in an 
instant In response, the Foreign Secretary 
would doubtless argue that the Euro pean 
Parliament lacks public esteem in Britain 
and across Europe, that it is national parlia- 
ments which are respected. He would be 
right, at the moment — but that would soon 
change if the MEPs were given political 
muscle as well as flat expense accounts. 
Voters would soon learn to take them 
seriously. 

The.rest of Mr Cook’s thinking is interest- 
ing, but also susceptible to question. His call 
for Europe-wide standards, rather than dik- 
tat-like directives, is particularly welcome. 
Brussels has long shown a control-freakish 
desire to iron out difference in the name cf a 
“harmony” which smardrs too much of con- 
formity. The trouble is that toe Foreign 
Secretary may be a trifle too optimistic. Bos 
ideas are premised on the belief that the 
current Continental mood is moving away 
from tight integrationism and toward a 
looser union. He suggests Maastricht was a 
“high watermark” for federalism and that 


the drive toward a European superstate has 
now slowed. But, as his interviewer in the 
New Statesman notes, such a view fails to 
account for the i nt e grati onist momentum 
that is bound to be unleashed by the euro. 

Robin Cook is to be applauded for apply- 
ing his constitutional reformer's brain to 
the largest issue in his brief But he needs to 
apply his equally characteristic rigour to 
the task if his ideas are to fly — rather than 
provide mere holiday relief 



It's a tarnished deal 


THERE CAN never be a real happy outcome 
to the issue of "holocaust gold", even though 
a settlement has finally been reached with 
the Swiss banks. Many Jews paid an invol- 
untary financial penalty on top of the huge 
sufferings inflicted upon toern and their 
families. Many were unaware of what was 
owing to them after toe war, and the 
national governme nts and banks involved 
made little or no attempt to inform them. 
Those who now benefit from the agreement 
in New York are “survivors” in a double 
sense — of the holocaust and of the p assa ge 
of time. It is not a perfect agreement, but as 
toe plain tiffs have sensibly derided, it is 
probably toe best now achievable. 

The charge of avarice, as Jews know only 
too wen, is historically pernicious, but the 
Swiss may come dose in this business to 
qualifying for it It is less than three years 
since their authorities admitted that large 
sums lay in unclaimed accounts — while 
vastly understating the amoun t — and the 
Swiss National Bank acknowledged that it 
had earned minions of francs throu gh gold 
transactions with the Nazis — though again 
minimising the amount New information 


was only released late last year after a wave 
of US state boycotts. In June toe banks 
offered $600 million to settle all claims: they 
have only been beaten up to $L25 billion by 
threats of further sanctions. Even so, one of 
the conditions for the settlement of the dass 
action is the removal from the case of the 
Swiss National B ank — though its role in 
processing Nadi gold is not denied. This 
allows both the bank and the Swiss govern- 
ment to cling to a flgleaf of non- 
involvement 

The urgent task now, as emphasised yes- 
terday by Lord Janner of toe Holocaust 
Educational Trust, is to ensure that toe 
money readies toe victims and their fam- 
ilies as swiftly as possible. The new fund 
will still take far too long to dispense, with a 
first tranche of $250 million followed by 
ann ual mgtnlmpntS over a leisu rely three 
years. The Swiss controversy has already 
spurred a wider reappraisal, leading to last 
December’s London conference and a new 
humanitarian fond in which Britain is 
pteying an important nfla This makes up in 
a small degree for the casual way in which 
toe issue of Nazi gold was handled after toe 
war. Here too the need is for speed and 
generosity. As Professor Elie WIesel has 
said, all toe money to the Swiss banks will 
not bring a single Jewish child back to life. 
But it is both a symbol and an essential part 
of the tragic story. 


Words count 

Hopefully, it's popular usage 

AT THE extremes are pedants and permis- 
sives. The former always say “different 
from" and after they decide to go boldly they 
don’t let their participles dangle The latter 
are often American and. like this week's 


Newsweek, glibly invent new usages (the 
magazine coins “importune” for ill-judged). 
Pedants fear grammatical Armageddon is 
always round the comer; every misused 
semi-colon brings it closer. If they had their 
way linguistic change would be permitted 
only at the behest of a committee of sages. 
Literary creativity let alone neologism-rich 
information technology would be stifled. 
Ptennissives are, lexicographically speak- 
ing. happy-clappies (to use one of the novel- 
ties listed in the New Oxford Dictionary of 
English l: what perraissives can never say is 
that such and such a usage — for example 
the application of happy-clappy outside its 
original Christian-religious context — is 
wrong. Yet the desire for order in language 
is strong, which is why Oxford University 
Press continues to sell updated dictionaries 
and why. despite the gloom-mongers, the 
vast majority of people accepts there is one 
spelling of commitment and siege — and a 
minority is prepared to write to our Read- 
er's Editor noting any lapses. 

The NODE is evidently built to appeal to 
OUP’s large non-British English markets, so 
its novel words and phrases reflect the 
preoccupations of the United States and 
South Africa. Hence its non-barking “com 
dog” and far from innocuous “sneeze ma- 
chine”. But this is a snapshot of a moving 
target a good proportion of these new words 
are not going to make it into the next 
edition. Usage will sort out toe merely 
fashionable from the functional, for there is 
something wonderfully democratic about 
language. Only if a word or phrase fits the 
bill does it get absorbed Into the collective 
consciousness. Powerful corporations with 
big advertising budgets cannot force us to 
adopt them. Governments (eg the French) 
may try to stop citizens smuggling them to. 
But ultimately it’s the people who decide toe 
content of dictionaries. 


Letters to the Editor 





Price of unemployment 


i into “job degrees" (Report. 
August 13), what were they 
doing before? Non-Job 
degrees? With jobs up by 19 
percent in the business ser- 
vices sector, but down by 18 
per cent in mamifartnHwg and 
by 21 per cent in the chemical 
industry since 1990, students 
are choosing courses that will 
lead to employment, rather 
than unemployment This has 
little to do with tuition fees. It 
is more to do with wanting to 
make a living. Marketing, 
computing and software engi- 
neering courses are not “less 
academic". They are just as 
rigorous and more appropri- 
ate to today’s job market 
Diana Warwick. 

Chief executive, Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, London. 

J ONATHAN Freedland's 
sentimental paean to the 
lovable Zionist state (Com- 
ment, August 12) would be 
more easily stomached If Is- 
rael be&aved in the same 
humane and compassionate 
manner when the victims of 
bombs are Palesti ni a n . 
JeanMolloy. 

London. 

P ERHAPS asa red-blooded 
male I was meant to be at- 
tracted to the photograph of 
two scantily dad ladies enjoy- 
ing the heat wave (AH hot and 
bothered, August ll). Yet why, 
on the health page of all 
places, d id you have to have 
them both smoking? 

R Cartwright 
Wolverhampton. 

1 A /E note your article: If s 
V V getting hotter — and 
there's no escape (August 12). 
There is: the west coast of Ire- 
land is still cold and wet 
R and J Ashley-LatrifF. 

Co Galway. 

I DON'T know about post- 
men's famili es (Letters. 
August 13), but it was once 
said the invention of the bi- 
cycle was the biggest advance 
in British social history as It 
meant that a man could be in 
bed in one parish and home in 
his own on the same night. 
Mike Shell 
Faringdon, Oxon. 


isa include a postal address. 
n on e-mailed tatters, and a 
time telephone number. We 
> edit letters. 


L ARRY Elliott’s concerns 
about the Bank's interest 
rate stance are sens ihle 
(It's a respite not a reprieve, 
August 13) but his solutions 
are anything but The commit- 
ment to price stability means 
there is no need to rewrite the 
Bank’s remit to include 
growth — - a deflationary slow- 
down would be considered by 
the Bank as much cf a failure 
as a spurt of inflation: raising 
taxes on consumers to encour- 
age growth can only make 
sense if the Bank is duped into 
lowering Interest rates by a 
cunning Chancellor who 
knows his tax-hikes won’t do 
the deflationary-job; talk- 
ing down toe pound is impos- 
sible if there is no policy 
action that can he taken to 
back up the rhetoric. 

A pity because there are 
some solid points to be made. 
Does toe Bank acknowledge 
that Britain's ‘toon-inflation- 
ary rate of unemployment” 
has gone down as a result of 
supply-side reforms? And why 
Is earnings growth of 5 per 
cent incompatible with an In- 
flation target of 25 per cent in 
an economy growing at a 
trend rate of IS per cent? 

Nick Martm-Clark. 

London. 

\ A /ITHIN the confines of the 
V V Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee, unemployment may 
appear to be above its so-called 


“natural” rate (Inflation and 
jobs figures cheer ministers, 
August 13). Out here in the 
real economy there is nothing 
whatsoever “natural” about 
unemployment Mass unem- 
ployment means poverty and 
misery tor the millions of un- 
employed and their families. 
It also underpins toe power of 
toe workplace bullies and ma- 
cho managers. 

perhaps if the seven mem- 
bers of toe Monetary Policy 
Committee really believe that 
unemployment is below its 
“natural” rate they will do 
their bit to increase unem- 
ployment by seven. Maybe 
then Gordon Brown could set 
about massively reducing un- 
employment by creating jobs, 
which is what millions cf 
trade unionists want from our 
party in government 
Jon Rogers. 

Unison Local Government 
Branch, Lambeth, London. 


ting pay rises cf 15 to 20 per 
cent inflation is pleasantly 
negative. Those made redun- 
dant by their downsizing are 
suddenly presented with cata- 
strophic inflation amounting 
to several hundred per cent in 
terms of purchasing power. 

Between these extremes 
there is a continuum of infla- 
tion rates for people in differ- 
ent circumstances. Where is 
the economic Einstein who 


will provide tiie theoretical 
foundation which will account 
for these relative variations 
and may enable manag . 

ing the economy to avoid 
boom and bust? 

Peter Barker. 

Edinburgh. 

T HE idea that we need over 
a million unemployed 
people to avoid infbitinn is an 
unacceptable and inhumane 
fallacy. Funnily enough, it is 
only ever put forward by those 

in well-paid johs. 
DrBPCurwain. 
Christchurch. Dorset. 

II DRRAH for Stagecoach's 
II Mike Kinski (New boss 
welcomed aboard with 
£250,000 bonus, August 13). My 
welcome to Stagecoach Cum- 
berland was training at £3J.O 
an hour— to be compensated 
for by working 13 months at 
redncedratesoff&TJanhour 
(mimbns) or £416 an hour 
(conventional). Top rate after 
this deduction ceases 1b £4.89. 
Michael Wilson. 

Wigton, Cumbria. . 

LI OW does BP'S merger 
ll with Amoco, “create com- 
petition" (BP in world’s big- 
gest merger, August 12)? More 
profit for shareholders cer- 
tainly — and tough luck on the 
6,000 who lose their jobs. 

D Swallow. 

Stansted, Essex. 


German concepts of citizenship 


ERMAN society should 
V2I indeed look forward (The 
art of remembrance, August 
12) — and the future is multi- 
cultural. Rather than indulg- 
ing in grandiose artistic me- 
morials of repentance. 
Chancellor Kohl could involve 
young Germans in a clearer 
discussion of the benefits of a 
diverse community. 

One-third of Frankfort’s 
population are aitslanders 
(foreigners), many Turkish. 
While Kohl insists that aus- 
landers should behave as 
"guests” Oust who requires 
guests to perform underpaid 
and unwanted jobs?), those 

who have been bom, edu- 
cated, and paid taxes here are 
denied a stake in society. 

Germany’s citizenship laws 
date from 1914 mid are based- 
on “blood”. Even people de- 
scended from Germans settled 


in Russia and eastern Europe 
in toe 18& century are given 
citizenship rights over aus- 
landers bom and raised here. 

Although Kohl’s pet project 
of monetary union will mean 
even greater numbers of 
workers 'moving and living as 
“foreigners” as economic 
forces reshape national 
boundaries within Europe, 
his government has refosed to 
alter some of toe most restric- 
tive citizenship and natural- 
ization laws in the EU. 

Helen Stewart 
Frankfort, Germany. 

ability of South Afri- 
ca’s apartheid regime to de- 
ceive even Max duPreez 
(White poison, August U) is 
shown when he says, “I have 
always argued against analo- 
gies between apartheid South 
Africa and Nazi Germany.” 


In fact many apartheid lead- 
ers were members of the pro- 
Nazi group, the Ossawabrand- 
wa& during the war, and their 
post-war apartheid policy was 
directly copiedfrom toe Third 
Reich’s 1935 Nuremberg 
Laws. 

Both South Africa’s Prohi- 
bition cf Mixed Marriages Act 
(1949) and Hitler’s Nuremberg 
Laws, Section l, made interra- 
cial marriage a crime; as was 
interracial sex under the S A 
Immorality Act (1950), copied 
from Section 2 of the Nazi law. 
Job Reservation la South Af- 
rica mirrors Section 3 of toe 
largely anti-Semitic Nurem- 
berg Laws, and South Africa’s 
stripping of millions afblacks 
of their citizenship (Act No 26, 
1970) could hardly be more 
shnSar to Germany's Reich 
Citizenship Law of November 
14, 1335, which did the same to 
Germany’s Jews. 

Len Clarke, 

Uxhridge, Middl 


More than just the fringe on top 

a m ICHAEL Billington asks 
I VI what we get from our two 


national theatre companies 
(Oh no. Not Oklahoma.' ' 
August ll). 1 am happy to pro- 
vide a few examples ofhow tile 
RSC benefits the nation. 

Through an extended pro- 
gramme of touring; work by 
the RSC Is accessible within a 
45-mtnute drive to more than 
three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. We give about 2.W0 per- 
formances to over I million 
people each year in the UK. 

We put on up to 30 produc- 
tion* a year, including rarely 

performed Shakespeare plays 

such as CymbeUne and Timon 
of Athens, plays by Shake- 
speare's contemporaries, clas- 


sic plays from around the 
world and new drama, fry 
maintaining a system of reper- 
toire assemble and providing 
extensive in-service training. 

we make a major contribution 
to the creative Industries. 

We provide thousands of 

young people with their first 

experience of dram a. Ou r 

c ommunit y and education 

team works wife about 500 
schools, colleges and universi- 


Andthe RSC offers unparal- 
leled value for money, return- 
ing 92 per cent of its public 
fond tog in taxation and VAT. 
AdrlanNoUe-' 

Artistic director. 

Royal Shakespeare Company. 


class ic accor ding to 
Mfc hftel Rflltogtoo, tart in a 
couple of hundred years sorae- 

one like Jonathan SfiHer will 
be teHing us that vulgar Essex 
folk shouldn't be let in to see It 
Don't forget opera a nd Sh ake- 
speare's plays were written as 

pn pnlar onterfaiwmgnt 
I can’t believe anyone could 

think that presenting all of 
Shakespeare's plays fa chro- 
nological order is an imagina- 
tive idea. Every director in 
the country wants to do that, 
indeed, it often seems that 
most of them have. 

Anne Crocker. 

Shoreham. Kent 

/CONSIDERING theeco- 
Onomic realities rif running 
state snbskUaed theatres sqf- 


fferfag aSborfe®e of fends, the 
National has been clever to 
mount a series of commer- 
cially soccessfol and distin- 
guished m u si c als, produced to 
a standard toe West End could 
not emulate. 

Many members of the public 
drawn to a National musical 
win probably return to see 
other productions by this mar- 
vdlous company. 

Ken Bums. 

London. 


toe Itoyal National Theatre’s 
most recent brochure on how 
vary Caucasian it was. Aren’t 
British AfroCaribbeans and 
Aslans allowed a share in our 
sotdisaru Nationals? 

Marion Williams. 
Leamington Spa, Warks. 
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New menu for Europe is 
lacking key ingredients 


Is it time to give Daisy a rest? 

pYAIRY fanning is one of the 
LSmost environme: 


most environ mentally 
damaging practices (Health 
fears lead to national milk 
tests, August 11), Large 
amounts of fresh water are 
required, and the resulting 
slurry is a toxic threat to 
h uman and all other life. 

The tubercle bacillus is par- 
ticularly resilient So when 
released into the environ- 
ment, it remains infectious for 
a longtime. The transmission 
from cow to human and vice- 
versa is inevitable. Many 
dairy cattle are taken out of 
herds daily when found to be 
infected, but it is likely that 
their milk has already entered 
the food chain. 
DMArrowsmlth. 

Hove, East Sussex. 

IT IS not surprising that the 
1 safety of mDk is under ques- 
tion, Cows are pushed to their 
emotional a nd biological lim- 
its during their unnaturally 
shortened lives. They are fed 
antibiotics routinely, kept in 
yearly pregnancies, spraid six 
months a year inside, and suf- 
fer terrible emotional stress 
when they are separated from 
their calves soon after birth. 

We should heed the warn- 
ings; animals' milk was de- 
signed for their offspring, not 
for us. 

Elizabeth Taylor. 

Worthing, West Sussex. 


THE Government's open- 
I nessabout the health 
threat posed by milk should 
be applauded, but there is still 
a distinct lack of infonnation. 

The bacteria linked to 
Crohn's disease is waterborne 
and advice about the possibil- 
ity ctf it entering the human 
food chain in ways other than 
through rnfiic has not been 
given to the public. We should 
have an toe known facts and 
be awarded the privilege cf 
making informed decisions. 
Lyndsey Cnrnow. 

Truro, Cornwall. 

N OW that another unwel- 
come “hidden extra” in 
milk has been identified, why 
not aeek an alternative such as 
soya, rice, oat or pea milk? AH 
are true milks of human kind- 
ness, being Daisy-friendly and 
exceptionally low in artery- 
doggingsaturated fat 
Richard FarbalL 
General manager. 

The Vegan Society. 

OCIENT1STS say the risk of 
infection from drinking a 
glass of pasteurised milk is l 
in 5 million. But someone who 
drinks a pint a day Is dr inking 

at least three glasses daily or 
more than 1,000 a year. So is 
the yearly risk of infection 
really one in 5,000? 

John Priestland. 

London. 


Drug therapy 

A S Afbnner bead of the De- 
/Apartment ofHealth branch 
responsible for the pharma- 
ceutical price regulation 
scheme, I congratulate Sarah 
Boseley on the excellence of 
her report (Three firms flout 
NHS roles to raise prices of 
drugs, August 13). 

It would be a great pity if the 
companies concerned were 
allowed to getaway with it 
and, in so doing, jeopardise a 
scheme which has served the 
NHS and the pharmaceutical 
industry well. 

Because toe scheme Is nan- 
statutory, legal sanctions are 
not available to the depart- 
ment, but much can be 
achieved indirectly. IfSynto- 
me trine is cheaper elsewhere, 
the department could encour- 
age an enterprising whole- 
saler to import supplies and 
hospitals to source the drug 
from it Failing all else, the 
department could activate its 
reserve statutory powers to 
set maximum prices charge- 
able tothe NHS. 

John Long. 

Famborough, Hants. 


Holy rewards 

O TUDENTS arriving at toe 
O University ofKent at Can- 
terbury this October wm 
move into upgraded accommo- 
dation as a direct result of the 
Iambe to Conference, pace 
your article (Is it so good to 
talk? August ll). 

Thanks to the income gener- 
ated by hosting this event, the 
university is refitting 30 self- 
catering student houses and 
redecorating a farther 60 
study bedrooms. The confer- 
ence has left a practical legacy 

of Improvements, including 

new lighting — not installed 
for toe benefit of toe bishops, 
although the conference trade 

helped pay for it Moreover 350 
Kent students are the richer 
from working as conference 
staff. 

It Is a delightful thought that 
the registry might have been 
transformed into “sacred 
space 1 ’ for the past month, as 
your caption suggested; what 
your picture showed is the sen- 
ate meeting room. 
fTofRobln Sibson. 
Vice-chancellor. 

University ctf Kent 


A RE we getting over-excited 
/"V by Robin Cook’s summer 
mu&lngs (Cook curb on 
Europe, August 13) about the 
future of Europe? After all, be 
knows perfectly well that do 
political initiatives from the 
UK will he given time by his 
partners unless, and until, 
Britain signs up to the euro. 

Far from being a radical de- 
parture, Mr Cook’s “propos- 
als” for a second chamber of 
national MPs to seco nd -guess 
the European Union institu- 
tions have been knocking . 
around for years. The reason 
they never get beyond first sift 
Is that Mr Cook’s own council 
of foreign ministers calls the 
shots in EU policy-making, 
and no foreign minister worth 
his salary will give up the 
power to wield member states' 
rights. 

British governments will 
not get anywhere in the debate 
about the ElTs constitutional 
development if they manifest 
contempt for toe European 
I -Commission and Parliament 


But if this new statement is 
evidence, at long last of some 
serious reflection inside 
Whitehall about the develop- 
ment of the political Systran of 
the European Union, it is 
welcome. 

Andrew Duff. 

Director, Federal Trust 
London. 

R OBIN Cook’s motive is 
dear when he calls for the 
European Parliament to have 
a second chamber based on 
national parliaments. It 
would restore to Labour the 
advantage in numbers which 
proportional representation 
in next year's elections will 
deny them. 

FRHarrison. 

Totton. 

A SECOND chamber In 
/^Europe? But would some- 
one: please first tell me pre- 
cisely what our present MEPs 
do? 

Dr Gwyn Rowley. 

Sheffield. 


Humanity’s most 
shocking case of 
mistaken identity 
is about to be 
revealed. 



Prepare yourself for our epoch's most breathtaking, 
revelatory work of historical detection. 

Painstakingly researched and thoroughly documented, 
it is a devastating new portrait cf the real character 
and motives of the founder of Christianity - and. of 
The mar. whose place ir. history he allowed to be 
obliterated. 

14 

Out now in Corgi paperback 
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Benny Waters 


Reed all about it 


P ARIS has always 
provided a safe 
haven for African- 
American jazz mu- 
sicians. For a 
period after the second world 
war It was possible to encoun- 
ter great players performing 
In clubs and bars throughout 
the city. For years La Cigale, 
in Montmartre, hosted a resi- 
dent swing band led by the US 
trumpeter Jacques Butler, 
and it was in this r affis h bolte 
tha t many jam fans first 
heard the music of saxophon- 
ist Benny Waters, who has 
died aged 96. 

All of us were impressed by 
Benny's energy, his endless 
fund of ideas and his mastery 
of the big-toned, tenor saxo- 
phone style first popularised 
by Coleman Hawkins. It 
seemed odd that a performer 
of such quality was then 
hardly represented on record 
and seldom mentioned in the 
reference books. 

Extended conversations 
revealed a musician whose 
career encompassed almost 
the whole history of jazz. 
Benny had worked with 
major bandleaders Dram the 
legendary cometist King Oli- 
ver to Fletcher Henderson, 
from Claude Hopkins to Jim- 
mie Lunceford, and was 
dearly a sophisticated player 
who deserved a wider audi- 
ence. Initially, his contractual 
commitment to La Cigale 
restricted his opportunities 
for travel. But once free, 
Benny journeyed throughout 
Europe and became a familiar 


A Country Diary 


figure on British bandstands, 
booked regularly by promoter 
David Bennett, recording 
often with local musicians. 

Benny was bom In Brigh- 
ton, Maryland, and at six 
began to learn the piano be- 
fore taking up the clarinet 
and Joining his brother's 
band. Later, it was decided 
that the youngster should live 
In Philadelphia and he made 
his professional debut there 
as a saxophonist in 1918. 
Three years later, he entered 
the Boston Conservatory to 
study piano and harmony. At 
night he worked with Johnny 
Hodges, then still a teenager, 
in Tom Whaley’s band, and 
also built up a substantial 
teaching list, his most famous 
pupil being the great Duke El- 
lington star Harry Carney, 
who always referred to him 
as “my old professor". 

Benny moved on to Charlie 
Johnson’s Paradise Orches- 
tra, a New York ensemble 
packed with stars — among 
them the still-active Benny 
Carter — wh Lch alternated be- 
tween Atlantic City and 
Small's Paradise Club in Har- 
lem. Popular both with night- 
clubbers and white campus 
dancers, this orchestra was 
among the first black units to 
record for the prestigious 
RCA-Victor label. Many 
tracks were arranged by 
Benny, and Johnson con- 
tracted him to produce two 
charts per week. 

“This was quite a job for me 
when I liked those chicks and 
that whisky", he remem- 


bered. During these late 1920s 
years Benny also recorded 
with Clarence williams and 
King Oliver, the mentor to 
Louis Armstrong. 

With the onset of the De- 
pression, he started a period 
of band-to-band wandering, 
including three years with 
Henderson's orchestra Typi- 
cally self-critical, he remem- 
berd that “the best tenor 1 
ever played was for the first 
two years with Fletcher Hen- 
derson and the worst was In 
the third year. By then. Td 
started drinking.” It is proba- 
ble that this habit contributed 
to Benny's neglect by the 
recording companies then do- 
cumenting the swing scene. 

Meanwhile, he stayed busy 
as a big-band sideman — In 
Itself a tribute to his musi- 
cianship — working with the 
blues-singing trumpeter Hot 
Lips Page and with Claude 
Hopkins for three years. In 
1941, It was Hopkins who 
recommended Benny to Lun- 
ceford, then running one of 
the top-rated black big bands. 

ENNY was per- 
suaded by his pia- 
nist wife, Lorraine 
Faulkner, to join 
har in California 
in 1944. Like other black mu- 
sicians sidelined by bebop, be 
moved into rhythm and blues, 
joining the hugely popular 
SOlid Senders, headed by the 
drummer Roy Milton. When 
they made it to the Apollo in 
New York, Benny stood down. 
An old friend, trumpeter 



Henry Goodwin, soon offered 
hhn a job with Jimmy Ar- 

chey's Dixieland Band, giving 
him two weeks to learn the 
repertoire, find a soprano sax- 
ophone and sharpen up his 
clarinet playing. 

Thus began an association 
which led ultimately to an ex- 
tended European sojourn. 
The Arc bey sextet played 
jimmy Ryan's 52nd Street 
dub before aiming to Europe 
in 1952. Always open to .new 
cultures, Benny opted to join 
ex-pa tri ate .trumpeter Bill 
Coleman for a lengthy stint, 
basing himself in Paris, 
where he remained off-and- 
on for the next 40 years. He 
later hooked up with Butler, 
another ex-swing-band side- 
man, and built a strong local 
connection at La Cigale, 
keeping the association going 
for a decade or more. Fans 
thronged the place, drawn by 
Benny’s powerful playing 
and the certainty that visit- 
ing jazzmen would sit in on 
sessions. 

From the late 1960s Benny 
reinvented himself as a trav- 
elling soloist — he was a ter- 
rifying driver — setting offin 
his little car for Denmark, 
Germany and Italy: he once 
visited nine countries in a 
year, playing endless one- 
nigh ters. A perfectionist, he 
recorded himself over and 
over again, listening for 
errors, grumbled about 
mouthpieces, and was never 
musically satisfied. Always 
upbeat and enthusiastic, he 
would keep in touch via post- 


cards and was a wonderful 
house guest and staunch 
friend, happy to talk end- 
lessly about his career and 
his wider cultural interests. 

In the early 1990s, Benny 
returned to "New York and, 
despite losing his sight, con- 
tinued to play, confining 
himself to alto-saxophone. 
Age seemed irrelevant to 
hj rr: he was finanniqiiy se- 
cure and his bustling energy 
and creativity remained un- 
dimmed. Last year, he was in 
Japan with the Statesmen of 
Jazz, and he celebrated his 
96th birthday in fine style In 
New York accompanied by 
pianist Sir Roland Hanna. 
His final club date was on 
June 24. 

Benny outlived all his sib- 
lings; his two wives pre-de- 
ceased him. It was his 
nephew who persuaded him 
at the end to forego his Chris- 
tian Science principles and 
accept medical help for a res- 
piratory condition. In an- 
other era, Benny Waters 
might have made hi» career 
in concert and orchestral 
music. It is our good luck 
that jazz offered him the only 
practical outlet for his tal- 
ents. The jazz historian John 
Chilton said: “I'll always 
think of him with pleasure”. 
Me, too. 


Peter Vaeher 


Benjamin Waters, jazz saxo- 
phonist, clarinetist and ar- 
ranger, bom January 23, 1902; 
died August 11, 1996 



Waters ... on 


in Britain in the 1980s, after nearly a century in jazz petervachefi< 


John Henrik Clarke 


Birthdays 
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COUNTY CORK: The distinc- 
tive flora of the south-west of 
Ireland is always the hedging. 
Masses of scarlet flowered 
fuschia lined the lanes and 
were rivalled only by the or- 
ange or monbretia. I have al- 
ways thought that if you have 
a week without rain here, you 
have beaten the law of aver- 
ages. We did. with a local 
heatwave and five days of 
cloudless skies. 

In the pub at Clonakilty I 
commented on the scarcity of 
customers. “They’ve all gone 
to the beach”, replied the 
barmaid. We followed their 
example and took a family 
picnic to Inchydoney, the 
long sandy expanse which 
proved big enough to swallow 
a crowd of holidaymakers. 


Letter 


For a swim on the rising tide 
we went to Sand Cove, a 
steeply shelving tiny inlet to 
the south, where, at the end 
of the afternoon, the rising 
water had been warmed by 
the sun-baked shale of the 
strand. 

At low tide we looked at the 
birdlife of Courtmacsherry 
Bay. Beneath the gaunt stone 
remains of the Franciscan 
priory at Timoteague curlews 
and other waders found rich 
pickings on the mudflats. 
Swans and cormorants were 
on the deeper water further 
out And again, near Clonaki- 
lity, we found curlews within 
a few hundred yards or the 
town centre as low tide ex- 
posed the mudflats. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


David Gribble writes ; John 
Aitkenhead (Obituary. 
August 12) was the last or the 
great teachers from the 1930s 
who believed in the right of 
children to be respected as 
themselves. Luckily there are 
teachers who are now taking 
forward similar Ideas: people 
like Rebeca and Mauricio 
Wild at the Pestalozzl School 
in Ecuador, Kelko Oku chi in 
Tokyo Shure, Pat Edwards at 
Tamarlki in New Zealand, 


Alexandr Tubelsky in the 
Moscow School for Self-Deter- 
mination. Yakov Hecht at the 
Democratic School of Hadera 
in Israel, and Dan Greenberg, 
or Sudbury Valley School, 
Massachusetts. Even in edu- 
cationally reactionary Brit- 
ain Summerhiil is still with 
us. Sands School has grown 
up in Devon, and tbe Gallo- 
way Small School has risen 
from the ashes of Kilquhanlty 
Itself. 
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Bringing greatness out of Africa 


J OHN Henrik Clarke, 
who has died aged 83, 
was a revered but often 
controversial teacher 
and historian of Africa and 
black America. For Clarke, 
history’s purpose was to in- 
spire and mobilise black 
people: much of his writing 
and public speaking was 
directed toward glorifying the 
African and African-Ameri- 
can heritage, rather offering 
than critical analysis of it 
In the eyes of scholars in 
these fields, many of his his- 
torical riaima appeared ten- 
dentious or far-fetched. Their 
message was enthusiastically 
received though by a wider, 
non-academic black audience. 
Clarke thus became, in later 
life, a kind of father-figure for 
the US black power and later 
Afrocentric movements. 

He was born in Union 
Springs, Alabama, to a pov- 
erty-stricken. sharecropping 
family. As Clarke lamented, 
hie father had dreamed all hie 
life of owning land, but all he 
ever possessed was the pre- 
paid cemetery plot in which 
he was buried. The family 
moved to Columbus, Georgia, 
when Clarke was four. 

Here, three experiences 


Peter Bond 


were decisive for his develop- 
ment One was a teacher who 
fostered his burning intellec- 
tual curiosity. A second was 
helping to twaeh younger chil- 
dren at the local Baptist Sun- 
day school — an activity that 
stimulated his lifelong love of 
teaching, but during which he 
also noted that the class 
blbles depicted only white 
people. Clarke believed this 
reflected a racist conspiracy 
to deny the role of Africans to 
history — a conviction from 
which he never wavered. 

During this period be also 
came upon Alain Locke's an- 
thology The New Negro (1925), 
which suggested to him that 
there was indeed, lying hid- 
den and suppressed, a glori- 
ous African heritage. Uncov- 
ering it would lay the 
Intellectual and moral basis 
for a better racial ftiture. 

Driven by these convictions 
and his desire to succeed as a 
writer, Clarke moved to Har- 
lem to 1933. He plunged into 
political activity, joining the 
campaign against thg Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia (now 
Ethiopia ) to 1935. Later, he 
could number several African 
independence leaders among 
his friends, alongside such di- 


verse figures as Malcolm X 
and the British Africanist Ba- 
sil Davidson. 

The career of activism and 
writing was interrupted by 
four years of wartime mili- 
tary service, during which 
Clarke became a sergeant- 
major to the US Air Force. 
Back in Harlem after 1945, he 
wrote for numerous Afrlcan- 


For Clarke, bibles 
showing only white 
people reflected a 
racist conspiracy 
to deny the role of 
Africans in history 


American magazines, served 
as an associate editor for both 
the Harlem Quarterly and 
Freedomways, and contrib- 
uted regularly to the influen- 
tial, Paris-based journal. Pres- 
ence Africaine. He was also a 
co-founder of the Harlem 
Writers' Club, the African 
Heritage Studies Association, 
the Association for the Study 


of Classical African Civilisa- 
tions, and the Black Academy 
of Arts and Letters. He helped 
to draw up the charter of Mal- 
colm X’s Organisation of 
Afro-American Unity. 

In 1968 Clarke was consul- 
tant for CBS's Black Heritage . 
one of the first TV series to 
take the black American past 
seriously. At Hunter College, 
New York, where he taught 
from 1968 to 1975, he pio- 
neered African history and 
hlack studies courses. His 
role as a teacher was the 
source of his greatest influ- 
ence and pride, exercised not 
only in formal education but 
in hundreds of church halls 
and community centres. 

Clarke wrote or cowrote 10 
books, edited at least another 
15, and was a prolific journal- 
ist. His main theme was the 
celebration of heroic figures 
from the black past, whether 
precolonial African kings or 
New World nationalist lead- 
ers like Marcus Garvey and 
Malcolm X. His approach 
was, to the main, popularis- 
ing and polemical He also 
published a volume of verse 
and numerous short stories, 
one of which. The Boy Who 
Painted Christ Black, was 


widely translated and 
anthologized. 

There could be no doubt, 
however, about his intellec- 
tual seriousness — reflected 
also to his remarkable per- 
sonal library of Africana, 
whose riches he freely shared 
— or his dedication to the 
work. Despite a severe stroke 
in 1982, and then foiling eye- 
sight, Clarke continual to 
write and lecture until the 
end. And in his last years be 
was widely honoured by 
mainstream academia, even jf 
his ideas were hot intellec- 
tually embraced there. 

A man whose childhood pov- 
erty had prevented him from 
completing secondary school- 
ing finished life as a professor 
emeritus, with two honorary 
doctorates and with a major 
university library — at Cor- 
nell. where he had also been a 
distinguished visiting profes- 
sor — named after him. He Is 
survived by his second wife. 
Sybil, and by two children 
from a previous marriage. 


Stephen Howe 


John Henrik Clarke, writer and 
historian, bom January 1. 1915; 
died July 18. 1968 


At war with the demon drink 


apptf. tiiflj rfecgAf at itMienal tatt. .W xallt arr mmitertl for imeliij. 


F OR the last decade of 
his eventful life, Peter 
Bond, who has died 
aged 68, was a prime 
mover in getting the charity 
Rehabilitation for Addictive 
Prisoners Trust (RAPt) estab- 
lished to British prisons. 

He was born to Primrose 
Hill, north London, the 
second surviving child of a 
chimney sweep and always 
remained fiercely proud of 
his working-class origins. 
After wartime evacuation, he 
won a scholarship to Hemel 
Hempstead grammar school 
and then joined the Navy, 
where he spent seven un- 
happy years. After demob, he 
took a number of sales jobs, 
eventually becoming a gar- 
age owner. But by this time 
his d rinking had taken hold, 
his marriage fell apart and he 
succumbed to full-blown alco- 
holism with all the chaos and 
despair frhic brings. 

On November 5, 1981 Peter 
attended his first Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) meeting. It 
marked the end of his drink- 
ing and he became a forceful 
promoter of the organisation. 
In 1982 he became a volun- 
teer with the Hertfordshire 
Probation Service working 
with alcoholics. He was a 
founder member of two Hert- 
fordshire alcohol and drug 
agencies and set up the Hert- 
fordshire Alcohol Problems 
Advisory Service (Hapas). 
During this time he qualified 
as a counsellor, and from the 
mid 1980s made numerous at- 
tempts to start services for 
persistent offenders with 
drug and alcohol problems. 

It was after Peter had 
returned from working in an 
Arkansas prison, which 
treated the chemically depen- 
dent, that we first met. He 
was determined to introduce 
the treatment methods of his 


mentor, Joe McQuaney, into 
this country and brought his 
ideas to me at an outpatient 
centre for alcoholics, street 
addicts and ex-offenders, 
which I ran in north London. 

He canvassed MPs, the 
Home Secretary, the Prison 
Service and even the then 
Prime Minister, Margaret 
Thatcher. But few were will- 
ing to admit that there was a 
drug and alcohol problem in 
British prisons, to 1990 we 
joined forces. The Govern- 
ment's denial of the links be- 
tween addiction and crime 
and the widespread drug cul- 
ture rife in British prisons 
was clearly at odds with the 
foots. 

In setting up the charity, I 
was put in touch with Derek 
Aram, the enlightened gover- 
nor of HMP Down view to 
Sutton. Surrey, a newly- 
opened category -C prison. It 
was there that to 1992 Peter, 
Derek, and later his succes- 
sor, David Lancaster, estab- 
lished the first stand-alone, 
intensive alcohol and drug 
treatment facility to a British 
jaiL As no government fund- 
ing was available, it was fi- 
nanced by donations. 

T ODAY RAPt runs in- 
tensive substance 
abuse treatment pro- 
grammes in five pris- 
ons. employs 30 therapists 
and has more than 100 pris- 
oners In full-time treatment, 
with another 400 on waiting 
lists and more than 500 to 
aftercare services. Two- 
thirds of RAPT s funding now 
comes from government 
sources. In 1995 Peter was 
awarded the Guardian Jer- 
wood Award for his services 
to prisoners. 

Peter's role In making 
RAPt work Inside prisons 
was crucial. Not only did his 


own recovery from alcohol- 
ism, his feisty single-minded- 
ness and compassion in help- 
ing others with alcohol 
problems make him uniquely 
qualified to pioneer treat- 
ment programmes in prison, 
but he was also a forceful ad- 
vocate for RAPFs work. Peter 
could convince the most ab- 
ject client of the worth of Ms 
programmes; he even suc- 
ceeded in browbeating the 
then Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, into admit- 
ting that RAPt bad done 
more to promote rehabilita- 
tion to British jails ton any 
other Initiative in recent 
memory. 

Peter straggled throughout 
the last 15 years of his life 


with bad health. Arthritis 
meant that he always needed 
a stick, even after two hip op- 
erations. Two years ago he 
was diagnosed as suffering 
from throat cancer. Radia- 
tion treatment, chemo- 
therapy and, finally, major 
throat surgery led to the loss 
of his speech. But with the 
aid of a portable type-to- 
speech machine, he contin- 
ued to take an active cole in 
therapy sessions and one-to- 
one counselling to prisons all 
over the London area. 

Last October he attended a 
reunion of graduates of the 
RAPt programme at Down- 
view. He could not speak, but 
a room frill of some 200 pris- 
oners, many of whom had 


been released and had 
returned for a day of celebra- 
tion. heard his voice on a 
tape he had recorded. Three 
weeks before he died he 
attended the opening of a 
second treatment unit at 
Down view. Weak and to ob- 
vious distress, but dearly 
overjoyed at being there, 
Peter was an inspiration to 
alL 

He is survived by bis 
daughter, Linda, who nursed 
him through the last difficult 
months of his final Illness. 


Jonathan Wallace 


Peter Bond, alcohol and drugs 
campaigner, bom October 21, 
1929; died August 10, 1998 
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CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


WE failed to give the full title, 
publisher and price of the 
new Oxford dictionary (page 
1, yesterday). It is the New 
Oxford Dictionary of English. 
OUP, £29.99. 

ELISABETH Murdoch, who 
will be speaking at the Guard- 
ian Edinburgh International 
Television Festival, is the 
daughter, not the estranged 
wife, of Rupert Murdoch. We 
confused Ms Murdoch with 
her mother, Anna, (page 9 
yesterday) and apologise to 
the family for th i s mistake, 
and for spelling Ms Mur- 
doch’s first name with a 'z' 
instead of an ‘s'. 

JONATHAN AITKEN’S libel 
case against . the Guardian 
and Granada TV’s World in 
Action programme collapsed 
to June, 1997; a news report 
(page 2, yesterday) referred to 
the collapse of the action “last 
June”. 

THE 1930s labour camp to 
County Durham (page 9. 
August 12) was Hamsterley 
camp, not Hamsteriy, and It 
was located near Witton-le- 
Wear, not WUton-le-Wear. 
Both errors were to a caption 
accompanying a photograph 
of the barracks. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning QJ 71 
239 9539 between liam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Let ■ 
ters to Readers' Editor. The 

Guardian. 119, Farringdon 
Road . London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail : 

nader@guardian.co. uk 


Death Notices 


IS^^SS n i. d !f d « home to 

►tampion Hill an August 7m, leaving huo- 
tand Don and dauqtaerb Linda and Irena. 

Aw** i»h in 11.15am at Hsn- 
wartti Cramatartum. No flowers, H wished. 
nonaBona to British SJOgrena Syndroms 


Pori ABaon, passed «*mr 

ss«K«yrJsrsS 

Pphy.Ancfrew and Ian and Granny to 
Jamie. Funeral and hanksgjving aarv*e« 
Wsnxinrtn-TryiTi ParUrtTcnurrSi. Bristol. 
1130 am Tuesday ion August. 


Peter Bond . - . receiving the 1995 Guardian Jerwood Award from the Duchess of Kent 


In Memoriam 

P"'- Son dy. l«i August tt®- 
communist humsnttt 
Jawd-Mueh mtaaed. He wh caw or the 

wy D 00 L 


0171 ri 13 4ae?w tax 0 th 713 470 7 iwiwaen 
to" and 3pm Mcofrl 
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Insurers and galleries under scrutiny 



Brown 
attacked 
by Benn 


Mark Alldnson 
E c onomic* Oorr upondul 


PHOTOORAPK FRANK MARTIN 


British uraseums and galleries, such as the Victoria & Albert, are looking at ways to trace ownership of their art 

Hunt for Nazi loot moves on 


S MOULDERING dis- 
content among left- 
wing backbenchers 
about the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies 
burst into the open last night 
when Tony Benn accused the 
Chancellor of having “no in- 
dustrial policy” and aiming to 
protect the rich. 

In a letter to Gordon 
Brown, Mr Benn, a former in- 
dustry secretary in Harold 
Wilson's government in the 
1970s, said manufacturing in- 
dustry had been weakened by 
high interest rates which, he 
said, were the Chancellor’s 
“personal responsibility’'. 

“The huge pay rises 
awarded to top businessmen, 
who at the same time are de- 
manding wage restraint, and 
the fact that you have ruled 
out tax increases on the high- 
est earners to claw some of 
that money back, suggest that 
the protection of the rich is 
one of the Government’s main 
objectives, "Mr Benn wrote. 

His outspoken attack came 
in the wake of the Bank of 
England’s Inflation Report 
which on Wednesday said 
that higher unemployment 
was needed to ensure the Gov- 
ernment hit its 2£ per cent in- 
flation target 

Mr Benn said the Bank’s 
report was a reaffirmation of 
the former Tory Chancellor 
Norman Lamont’s "unaccept- 
able*’ view that “unemploy- 
ment is a price worth 
paying”. 

He went on: “The present 
Government appears to have 
no industrial policy and is 


content to see more and more 
manufactured goods bought 
from abroad where wages are 
lower, without any thought 
for the future of this, country 
and its industrial base." 

Mr Benn said high interest 
rates had driven sterling to a 
level which was “detrimen- 
tal” to Britain's export trade. 

"Higher interest rates in- 
troduced by the Bank of Eng- 
land are also weakening our 
manufacturing industry but 
remain your personal respon- 
sibility since It was your deci- 
sion to hand power to the 
Bank, presumably to prepare 
Britain for the single cur- 
rency at whatever cost to 
jobs,” he added. 

While Mr Benn's views are 
unsurprising, they appear to 
represent the first rumblings 
of a backbench backlash 
against mounting fears of a 
recession. 

Education and Employment 
Secretary David Blunkett has 
admitted that the economy Is 
on a "knife edge”. 

Although economy-wide 
unemployment is continuing 
to fall, accumulating jobs 
losses in manufacturing sug- 
gest the labour market could 
beats turning point 

Manufacturing only repre- 
sents 25 per cent of national 
output but there is concern 
that the deepening crisis in 
industry, caused by the 
strong pound and the Asian 
economic crisis, may drag the 
rest of the economy down 
with it 

Presenting the Bank's 
report on Wednesday, deputy 
governor Mervyn King esti- 
mated the chances of a full- 
blown recession were one In 
eight 
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OLOCAUST survi- 
i vors and relatives 
will increase pres- 
! sure on insurance 
i companies and art 
collectors to return assets lost 
and stolen during the second 
world war after their 
$1.25 billion (£771 million) vic- 
tory on Wednesday against 
the main Swiss banks. 

r la inn against European 
insurance companies could 
dwarf the settlement with the 
hanks while art experts be- 
lieve the value of art looted by 
the Nazis could easily top 
$1 billion. 

Jewish groups, led by the 
World Jewish Congress in 
New York, readied agree- 
ment with Credit Suisse and 
UBS, the two biggest banks, 
after years of acrtmonous 
talks over money left in Swiss 
accounts after the war. 

Under the terms, the Jew- 
ish groups renounced all 
claims against the Swiss state 

and companies. The insurers 
were excluded from the agree- 
ment because they are in- 
volved. with other European 
insurance companies, in sepa- 
rate legal actions by relatives. 
The riainin arise because 
insurers failed to pay out on 


life policies after the war by. 
for instance, demanding 
death certificates which were 
impossible to obtain far con- 
centration camp victims. 

Few insurers are prepared 
to calcuate the potential 
rfaiww, but Israeli officals be- 
lieve that up to $11 billion In 
life policies and Jewish com- 
munity assets were entrusted 
to them during the war. 


The main Insurers involved 
— Zorich of Switzerland, Gen- 
erali of Italy, Allianz of Gar- 
many and France's Asa — are 
working with Jewish groups 
and US insurance regulators 
on how to discuss payment to 
relatives. 

The .Insurers are working 
on tracing potential claim- 
ants. Zurich received 100 re- 
sponses to recent advertising 


in the US while Axa has 
auditors searching its for 

un paid p oli cies 

Zurich believes its rivals 
are more exposed but a 
spokeswoman said the com- 
pany expected to pay into a 
humanitarian fund and 
would pay policies found to be 
“open". 

According to Jon Sacker, 
spokesman far the Board of 


Deputies of British Jews, the 
rialms against insurers and 
art galleries are the next step 
for Jewish groups seeking to 
reclaim assets due to them. 

He expects these issues to 
be the main topics at a confer- 
ence to be hosted by the US 
goverment in November to 
build upon agreements 
reached over Nazi gold in 
London last December. 


Claimant count Four biggest companies facing pay-outs 


AwumvnOeoenffi 

ASfaCURAZtONi Generali was 
founded more than 1 50 years 
ago by Jewish businessmen in 
what was then the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire. It Is thought to 
have insured up to 80 per cent of 
Eastern Europe’s Jews before 
the second work! war and now 
owns the largest Insurance com- 
pany in Israel. Generafi is Italy’s 
largest Insurance company and 
offers Rfe aid non-ftfe insurance 
and reinsurance In 40 countries 
through 101 Insurance 
companies. 



AXA -HAP, fonnerty known 
mm AXA, in He c ur rent fo rm Is 


h u m g i ng wftfi fts rival UAP. 
Based h> Paris, AXA can 
trace Re roots to 1817 to a 
regional fire hvsurenee com- 
pany In Rouen. But the com- 
pany wee not known as AXA 
untfl the early 1 # 80 * when 
It took the name, which has 
no meaning, on the basis 
that it is pronounced the 
same in most 


THE insurer has been In exis- 
tence for 125 yehre and while 
now one of Europe’s biggest in- 
surance companies. during the 
second world war It says Its 
share of the market was a mere 
0.02 per cent It is now merging 
wfih the financial services arm of 
BAT Industries, which Includes 
Eagle Star, to create Zurich Fi- 
nancial Services. 


Allianz 


FOUNDED by Carl Thleme In 
Germany in 1890, AOtaoz In- 
sured Auschwitz, Dachau 
and other concentration 
camps during the second 
world mar and did not have 
to worry about the risks in- 
volved because the camps 
wore guarded by SS troops. 
Now Ewope’s biggest Insur- 
ance company , K owns a 
msnber of Insurance com- 
panies around the world. In- 
cluding ComhB bn the UK. 



Viewers ‘dazed by digital TV 


Chris Panto, Madia 
Business Correspondent 


T HE television industry 
faces up to 18 months of 
confusion, as consumers 
grapple with the complexities 
of multi-channel services 
from rival broadcasters, an 
executive forecast yesterday. 

Adam Singer, chairman of 
pay-TV company Flextech, 
said viewers might be con- 
fused by the marketing cam- 
paigns planned by television 
companies keen to sign up 
subscribers. 

Recalling the format wars 
of Betamax vs VHS video sys- 
tems and BSB vs Sty satellite 


equipment be said that that 
the Industry would have to 
overcome a "folk memory” 
that could delay purchases of 
digital TV equipment 

He qualified his remarks by 
adding that Flextech was well 
placed for digital TV, which 
would be helped by the way 
multi-channel services had 
won respectability in the last 
three years and were now 
received in 6 million homes. 

His remarks came as Flex- 
tech turned in half-year pre- 
tax profits of £1.7 million, a 
turnaround from last year’s 
loss of £5 million, on turnover 
44 per cent higher at £64.1 mil- 
lion. The company supplies 
thematic channels to broad- 


casters such as BSkyB and its 
terrestrial rival, ONdigitaL It 
also runs a joint venture with 
the BBC, UKTV, using the 
co rpora tion's archives. 

UKTV lost £5.5 million, and 
is not due to break even "for a 
year or two”, Mr . Singer said. 
Playboy TV, 51 per cent 
owned by Flextech with the 
remainder held by BSkyB and 
Playboy, lost £1.6 million. 
Both sets of losses were to 
p lan, although there have 
been suggestions that Flex- 
techmay quit Playboy TV. 

Turnover rose on the back 
of a 27 per cent increase in 
subscription revenue and a 
44 per cent rise is advertising 
revenue, allowing for the fact 


that the channel Living did 
not make a foil half-year con- 
tribution in 1997. 

Mr Singer stressed that 
losses on channels were nor- 
mal in early years but profits 
would .follow as subscriber 
numbers rose in the wake of 
digital T V. 

He said UKTV would launch 
its music channel, UK Play, on 
October l and other thematic 
channels would be added once 
digital TV bad been an air for 
a year. Its Interactive opera- 
tion is to supply BT with video 
on demand and an electronic 
programme guide for its trials 
in London of technology to 
broadcast entertainment over 
telephone lines. 


Titanic income helps 
buoyant News Corp 


Chris Band* 




J ames camirows 
film Titanic, the Brit- 
ish-made hit The Full 
Monty, and the video 
release of the special edi- 
tion of the Star Wars tril- 
ogy helped, boost Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corp to re- 
cord levels of profitability. 

But its British news- 
papers — the Times, Sun- 
day Times, Sun and News of 
the World — turned In flat 
earnings. Improved adver- 
tising income was oSfaet by 
higher costs. 

News Corp reported oper- 
ating revenues is per cent 
higher at $ 12 . 8 billion, and 
post-tax profits before ex- 
ceptional items of $ 1.2 bil- 
lion, a 21 per cent Increase. 

The results were powered 
by a turnaround at the Fox 
filmed entertainment div- 
ision, beset by box office 


flops the year before. Its op- 
erating profit of $254 mil- 
lion was 140 per cent op on 
3.997*8 performance. 

News Corp said this year 
would also be strong, due to 
rinprna release of The X 
Files and Dr DoUttle, while 
Titanic moves into video. 

US television stations 
turned in higher operating 
profit and market share. 
Fox Broadcasting, the net- 
work business, forged 
ahead of ABC and CBS in 
broadcasting to young 
adults, bolstered by shows 
such as The Simpsons, King 
of the Hill and Ally McBeaL 

The widely-publicised 
cull of books at publisher 
BarperCollins was said to 
have raised profits and cut 
returns of unsold books. Al- 
though magazines and in- 
serts raised profits, TV 
Guide saw profits fall on 
the back of lower circula- 
tion and higher costs. 


Electricity supply 
competition opens 


CeBa Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


T HE much-delayed 

launch of competition to 

supply millions of do- 
mestic electricity consumers 
will take place on September 
14. the Industry regulator an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The news coincided with 
confirmation by Ofgas that 
British Gas has lost only 
15 per cent of its 19 million 
customers In the year since 
competition to supply domes- 
tic users began. 

An initial 750,000 electricity 
users in four areas — about 10 
per cent of domestic end 
omaTi business customers — 
will be able to switch sup- 
plier, regulator Stephen Lilt- 
techfid said.* 

Eastern, Manweb, Scottish- 
power and Yorkshire become 
the first four regional compa- 
nies to face competition, in 


their areas. They will also be 
allowed to sell to customers in 
other regions as part of the 
initial move towards estab- 
lishing choice for all 28 mil- 
lion consumers. 

The original April start 
date far electricity competi- 
tion was postponed for six 

months when it became ap- 
parent that the companies 
would not be able to Install 
and test the complex informa- 
tion technology systems 
needed to track customers 
and generate bifis in time. 

Competition for all consum- 
ers is not expected until June 
next year. 

But consumer groups are 
concerned that competition 
should deliver benefits to all 
gas and electricity customer- 
sand that the shortcomings of 
gas competition — where 
only s million households 
have switched supplier — 
should not be repeated for 
dectricity. 


News in brief 


crisis for Kane 

MANAGEMENT crisis at foe 
Business Bast express parcels 
and mail delivery company 

has wiped £69 million c4T the 
paper fortune of Peter Kane, 
who is back at the firm. 

Mr Kane founded the busi- 
ness in 1971 when ft was a mo- 
torcycle messenger firm in 
north London. He floated it In 
1998 and went sailing In the 
Caribbean and Mediterranean. 
Shares fan 8.37 per cent to 
575p yesterday — erasing all 
gains this year. — Tony May 

Potters see 
shares slip 

PORTMEERION Potteries’ 
battered shares were bit again 
yesterday after the tableware 
company unveiled a drop in 
half-year profits from 
£2.7 million to £1 million and 

on id p mfiln for t~ho ftill year 

would “inevitably ” be be sig- 
nificantly lower than for 1997. 

Shares fen 6 per cent to 
190p, wiping £13 million aft 
its market value. The group is 
now worth £21 million, 
against £51 million a year 
ago. 

Rescue for 
Fosters 

FOSTERS Trading Company, 
the casual clothing nhain 
which collapsed four months 
ago, emerged from adminis- 
tration yesterday after credi- 
tors approved a rescue plan. 

Only 40 of the original 173 
stores have survived. They 
will employ 600 of the original 
1,700 staff 

Creditors win receive about 
lOp in the pound The direc- 
tors, who have now resumed 
control, aim to repay an out- 
standing debts. 


Tracing claimants is part of | 
the battle and the British Go- 
verment has named 25,000 
owners of bank accounts 
seized during the war on the 
Internet, although this makes 
no distinction between Ger- 
mans, citizens of Nazi puppet 
regimes or Nazi-occupied 
countries, and Jews. 

The Government also faces 
a from an Hungarian 

Jew fix- the seizure of 200 
painting s as "enemy prop- 
erty” which were later sold. 
British museums and galler- 
ies are looking at ways to 
trace the ownership of art in 
their collections. “We don’t 
have any evidence of there 
being any (looted art) in the 
galleries but it is an area we 
are stinting," said Janice Lo- 
patkin,. director rf the Holo- ] 
caust Education Trust 

The ownership of looted art 
Is most pres sing for galleries 
in France, the US and even 
the Vatican. J&H Marsh & 
McLennan, insurance bro- 
kers, yesterday said it could 
now insure museums for po- 
tential losses. Matthew Mait- 
land, vice president, esti- 
mated that as much as 
$1 billion could be at stake. 
Each of the policies is limited 
to £50 million and will be 
underwritten at Lloyd’s of | 
London. 


DIY income tax 
nets extra £2bn 


By Mark Atkinson 
and Rupert «Ioiim 


T HE Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, is sitting on an 
extra £2 bfQion a year in 
tax revenue thanirs to the self- 
assessment regime. 

Last year it reaped 
£11 billion, compared to In- 
land Revenue estimates of 
£9 billion. The increase, as- 
sumed to be permanent, is 
thought to reflect taxpayers 
owning up to more taxable 
income. 

The new system has also 
brought forward the timing of 
some tax payments. For ex- 
ample, in the first two months 
of this calendar year, total in- 
come tax receipts were 
£22.4 billion compared with 
£15.2 billion In the same 
period last year, a difference 
of just over 27 billion. 

Under self-assessment — 
which covers 9 million 


people, mainly self-employed 
and higher earners — anyone 
who did not complete their 
tax forms by January 31 faced 
an automatic fine of up to 
£ 100 . “It’s purely a timing ef- 
fect,” said a Treasury spokes- 
man. “Nobody is paying more 
tax than they should.” 

The pick-up in tax receipts 
has been discussed by the 
Bank or England’s monetary 
policy committee. More tax 
sqeeezed out of consumers 
ought to take upward pres- 
sure off Inflation and interest 
rates. 

However, a leading firm of 
accountants said the tax reve- 
nue figures partly reflect a 
period of strong economic 
growth. The danger is that 
the Treasury will think it is 
going to reap these kinds of 
siuns every year, said John 
Battersby at KPMG. “If the 
economy slows down then to 
a couple of years’ time the fig- 
ures will go down.” 


Guardian Crossword No 21,353 


Set by Mercury 



Across 


1 Having engineer In car is 

compulsory (6) 

4 Climbed into toboggan with 
accountant (5) 

9 Dkty student leaves, so fll (4) 

10 Sorry article got police 

Involved ftp) 

11 A proverb that’s abandoned© 

12 Enter age for young person (8) 

13 Unmarried men need printout 
after enrolling (9) 

JJ5 SpoSsaRomangod(4) 

16 Manage to find work in 
church (4) 

17 Copper ring in nice lamp 
shattered^) 

21 Locks look better wfth this 
removed (8) 

22 Man tripped going to town 
centre (6) 


24 Striking members once proud 
about name (ID) 

SB Mlddte of day dear and dry (4) 

26 Considered getting some- 
thing done about Mercury! (6) 

27 Fool wants a man to dress! (6) 

Down 


1 One needs rubber suit tor 
Injured FBI agent (7) 

2 Something that’s made to 
measure (5) 

3 It's often shouldered by a 
man in uniform (7) 

5 LittJe room shut on time (6) 

6 DoesnT drop off— a wise 
arrangement If surounded by 
water! (4.5) 

7 Car parking areas outside 
back door of dubs (7) 

6 Where your mail wflJ be 
placed? (7,6) 



□□□□oonaa sauna 
□ □□□□□ 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□ 
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14 Dump mixture niece cooked 
without sauce (9) 

16 Presided over African 

republic, concealing anger (7) 

18 Unbeliever running in field (7) 

19 Worry if dragon Is expected 
ini (7) 

20 About to become tense (6) 
23 The lowest number on Green 

Street (5) 

Solution tomorrow 


TT Stuck? Then col our solutions Ina 
on 0801 338 238. Cab cost SOp 
per minute at all time*. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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IMF’s rescue package fails to hold back inexorable slide of the rouble 

Panic brings Moscow to halt EfiK 3 


James Meek In Moscow 

R AW fear was tangi- 1 
ble in Moscow yes- 
terday as panic 
rose up and sub- 
merged the Inter- 
nationa] Monetary Fund's 
multi-billion dollar wall of 
money that was designed to 
shore up confidence in Russia. 

As far as the markets were 
concerned, that $ 22.6 billion . 
bundle of loans and the Rus- , 
sian government’s painfully 
worked-out strategy to slash l 
spending and raise revenue 
might never have been an- 
nounced. 

Yesterday’s plunge in share ; 
prices saw trading halted for 1 
the second time in a week — | 
after the first nosedive on . 
Tuesday, one newspaper pro- 
nounced the Moscow stock 
market "clinically dead” — 
and intense speculation that 
rouble devaluation was immi- 
nent. An even more horrify- 
ing d-word for the Interna- 
tional markets — “default" — 
surfaced in the media. 

Currency trading failed to 
start as usual, with bankers 
fearful and uncertain after 
the central bank announced 
new restrictions on commer- 
cial banks’ freedom to buy 
bard currency. 

At noon, after some Rus- 
sian blue chips had lost a 
quarter of their value, one 
television news bulletin 
spoke of a “Black Thursday" 
on the financial markets. The 
main stock index eventually 
closed down 6.5 per cent 
Prime minister Sergei Kiri- 
yenko dismissed the panic as 
purely psychological, indeed, 
some of the alarm was pro- 
voked by the call by financier 
George Soros for rouble de- 
valuation, some by global 
market wobbles, and some by 
exotic rouble rumours which 
had begun in Moscow in the 
Tirst place bouncing back 
from America. 

The small Moscow stock ex- 
change has little direct 
relationship with Russia’s 
freakish post-Soviet economy, 
and the Russian currency it- 
self shifted only slightly 
downwards against the dol- 
lar, as it has done since the 
crisis began in autumn, creat- 
ing the air of stability which 
baffles visitors. 
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Change and decay . ■ . On. the s treets of Moscow yesterday the rouble was still very much in business 


But the mood on the ex- 
change — which has fallen by 
around 70 per cent in the past 
eight months — is an indica- 
tor of wider business fear that 
the IMF package and the Kiri- 
yenko reforms are too little, 
too late to save an economy 
which was already in deep 
systemic crisis before the 
Asia-prompted foil In com- 
modity prices knocked away 


jQfpe/CjUkz 


the props which bad been 
keeping it from collapse. 

All week, there have been 
warning signs beyond the 
stock market crisis that 
things are going wrong. 
Yields on government bonds, 
supposed to have been 
brought down sharply by the 
reassurance of the IMF pack- 
age. shot up to unprecendent- 
ed levels yesterday: one bond 
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World in the firing line 


Larry ElBott 
Economics Editor 


A nalysts were last 
night trying to forecast 
the next victim of finan- 
cial chaos as they weighed up 
the likely impact of the Rus- 
sian crisis on the global 
economy. 

Countries with strong links 
to the former Soviet Union — 
including the Ukraine, the 
Baltic states and the Warsaw 
Pact nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe — are seen as 
particularly vulnerable. 

However, there are fears 
that the changing nature of 
both Russia and the global fi- 
nancial markets might lead to 
the knock-on effects being felt 


more widely — in Western 
Europe, Latin America, the 
Far East and South Africa. 

On the foreign exchanges 
yesterday, the Polish zloty, 
the Czech crown and the Hun- 
garian forint an fen sharply, 
but dealers in Mexico City 
and Johannesburg were moni- 
toring the unfolding situation 
as closely as those in Warsaw. 
Prague and Budapest 

Shares in South Africa fell 2 
per cent amid concern that 
Russia’s woes win lead to a 
sell-off in all other emerging 
markets. "The market fears 
the possibility of a major 
global correction, and buyers 
are standing back,” said Tony 
Twine, an economist with 
Econometrix. 

Similar concern was ex- 


pressed on Latin American 
bourses, where prices have 
been under pressure for the 
past fortnight as a result of the 
foils on WaB Street Dealers in 
Brazil and Argentina were 
also braced for turbulence, 
aware that previous runs on 
the rouble had bad a domino 
effect around the globe. 

Ian Harwood, global anlayst 
for Dresdner Klein wort Ben- 
son said: "Barring a complete 
collapse in Russia — and 
therefore a deep recession in 
Eastern Europe — it Is un- 
likely the Russian crisis alone 
should have a significant im- 
pact on the global economy.” 

Elsewhere in Europe he 
saw Germany. Austria, Fin- 
land and Belgium standing to 
be the biggest losers. 


was quoted at 326 per cent, 
more than 80 times the rate of 
inflation. 

The Siberian region, of Ya- 
kutia, once considered safely 
rich in gold and diamonds, 
announced it could not meet 
redemption payments on 
bonds it had issued. 

The same day finance min- 
ister Mikhail Zadornov an- 
nounced that $1 billion of IMF 


Crisis 
terminal 
says Soros 

Mark Winer 


G eorge Soros 

reportedly lent the 
Moscow government 
“several hundred million 
dollars” when it feced a 
liquidity crisis in June last 
year. 

His foods have also 
invested in Russia, sometimes 
against his advice, and last 
year was reported to have 
Russian portfolio valued at 
about t&SbUlioo. 

Yesterday. in a letter to the 
Financial Times, Mr Soros 
said that the crisis in the 
ft intstan financial marietta 
was “terminal”. The only way 
out was a 15 to 25 per cent 
devaluation, of the rouble. If 
Russia ducked the decision it 
feced either hyperinflation or 
default, he said. 

An already bombed-out 
Russian stock market fell 
heavily, the forward value of 
the rouble dropping 16 per 
cent 

Explaining the fhiniHwg 
behind Mr Soros's warning 
his spokesman was quoted by 
the Bloomberg news agency as 
saying: “Mr Soros is most 
concerned with the situation 
in Russia — he sees it as 
perilous and he wanted it [the 
letter] to be a wake-up call.” 


money — the very cash which 
was supposed to be held in 
i Central Bank reserves to 
reassure investors that there 
was nothing to worry about 
| — would be used to pay 
redeem maturing bonds. Rus- 
sia’s short term government 
debt is still considerably 
larger than its reserves. 

The prevailing view In Rus- 
sia is that devaluation, once 










George Soros ... wanted his letter to be a wake-up call 


Hungarian-born Mr Soros 
— who has spent millions of 
his own dollars in central and 
eastern Europe — has a track 
record as a market-mover, 
backing his hunches on big 
swings with huge amounts of 
money. Though his record is 
not one of unbroken success 
there are still plenty of 
investors prepared to cling on 
to his coat-tails when they get 
a whiff cf his next target 

Mr Soros made $l blUion- 
$2 billion in 1992 betting that 
the pound would fell out of the 
ggriwmff* nrffl nwriiani«m and 
would have to be devalued. 

But in 1994 Mr Soros's 


Quantum Fund lost 
$600 mini on, misreading what 
would happen to the value of 
tiie dollar against the yen. 

In 1997 Mr Soros dashed 
publicly with the prime 
minister cf Malaysia 
Mahathir Mohamad. Dr 
Mahathir criticised currency 
speculation as “unnecessary, 
unproductive and totally 
lmxnoraL Mr Soros responded 
fay describing the Malaysian 
leader as a “loose cannon". 

In May this year Mr Soros is 
reported to have taken an 
$8 biOtan bet that sterling 
would fell from its peak of 
around 3.10 German marks. 


I’ll promote you, my dear — but forget the pay rise 


Women are moving up at work, but their 
money isn’t, reports Mark Atkinson 


F orget glass ceilings. 
Invisible barriers on 
the career fodder for i 
women do not exist. In- < 
stead, there are sticky 
floors. Women get pro- 1 
moted at the same rate as ! 
men, but while men's safe - 1 
ties soar after promotion, i 
women's remain stuck at 
the bottom of the scale for I 
their new grade. j 

That Is the conclusion of i 
three academics who have i 
today published a study 
that files in the face of con- 1 


ventional wisdom about the 
problems of women in the 
Labour market. 

The conventional view is 
that women are less likely 
to be promoted due to co- 
vert discrimination In pro- 
motion procedures. 

But the paper by Alison 
Booth, an economics pro- 
fessor at the University of 
Essex, her colleague Marco 
Francesconi and Jeff 
Frank, of Royal Holloway 
College, University of Lon- 
don, finds no evidence of 


glass ceilings. Using data 
from the British Household 
Panel Survey, a nationally 

representative poll which 
tracks the same people ova: 
time, the academics discov- 
ered that, contrary to papu- 
lar belief woman were not 
promoted less often than 
men. , 

In fact, the opposite is 
true. 

Over the period 1991* 
1995, fhU-tnne men across 
all occupations had only a 
9.2 per cent chance of 
receiving promotion each 
year compared with 
H.6 per cent for foil-time 
women. 

If the promotion rates of 


men and women within the 
same professions are com- 
pared. the difference be- 
tween the sexes Is 

negligible. 

However, the BHPS data 
also Showed that women 
lag well behind men in the 
race for higher pay once 
they have been promoted. 

Although they get the 
same Initial increase as 
men after promotion, their i 
pay foils to rise as fast 
therea fter. 

The BHFS data showed 
that promoted men 
received wages 20.4 per 1 
cent higher than unpromot- , 
ed men. 

However, promoted 


women, earned only 9-8 per 
cent more than unprotect- 
ed women. 

Booth, Francesconi and 
Frank explain the discrep- 
ancy by saying that pro- 
moted ■ women are Incor- 
rectly perceived by 
employers as being less 
productive than men. 

The result is that men are 
able to exploit more lucra- 
tive outside job offers to 
persuade their employers 
to raise their pay. 

Women, by contrast, are 
less able or willing to play 
the labour market in that 
way because of their family 
responsibilities and their 
employers* prejudices. 


“As a result promoted 
women receive lower wage 
increases over time than 
man,** said Mb Booth. “Wo 
use the term ‘sticky floors' 
to describe the situation 
where women are promoted 
and receive a one-off wage 
[ increase, but then find it 
bard to rise in the wage 
scales after promotion. 

“While some woman get 
through the glass cefflng, 
they remain stock to the 
promotion wage floor 

subsequently.” 

Glass Ceilings or Sticky 
Floors, by Alison Booth, 

[ Mono Francesconi and Jtgf 
Frank, Institute for Labour 
i Research, University of Essex. 
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begun, would spiral out of 
control, economically and po- 
liticaffy The price of im- 
ported food and consumer 
goods on which Russians 
have come to depend would 
rocket, rouble savings would 
be decimated, and the sole 
positive achievements of the 
Boris Yettsih years — a stable 
currency and low inflation — 
would be blown away. 


D OES Russia need to de- 
value? W21 it do so? 
Should anyone else 
care? The answers are: proba- 
bly not, probably, and yes; 

That might look odd. If Rus- 
sia does not need to devalue, 
why should 11 do so? - 
TOie case against devalua- 
tion is straightforward. A 
cheaper rouble will not help, 
the government collect taxes, 
tt.wfll not solve the crunch 
flaring the banking system, it 
will do little for Industry's in- 
vestment and production 
planning , Nor Will it do any- 
thing to afftet the Impact of 
the faE in. the world oil price. 

Unfortunately, such think- 
ing is unlikely to inform in- 
vestor intentions. Funds are 
befog pulled out, the central 
hank is bleeding reserves, the < 
government is having trouble 
even In finding sufficient 
takers for Its paper to roll- 
over maturing debt, let alone 
raise new money. 

A number of Russian banks 
saw their credit ratings down- 
graded yesterday, reflecting 
the precipitous deterioration 
of market conditions in Rus- 
sia, owing to a severe confi- 
dence crisis, and liquidity 
drying up. One bank even 
saw its credit rating revised 
to “not meaningful". 

The secondary market in 
short-term government bonds 
was reported to have all but 
disappeared, except for the 
shortest dates, making the 
market value of the hanks’ 
government bond portfolios 
impossible to discern. 

So despite their protesta- 
tions to the contrary — and 
less-than-adroit handling of 
the latest slump in market 
sentiment yesterday — the 
Russian authorities may be 
forced to follow the advice of 
George Soros and devalue. 
The snag is that Mr Soros en- 
visages a managed devalua- 
tion of 15 to 25 per cent and 
the introduction of a cur- 
rency board to look after the 
rouble thereafter. 

Devaluations are seldom 
easily managed. Just look at 
what happened to sterling 
once Mr Soros himself, and 
others, had forced it out of the 
European exchange rate 
mechanism — it crashed 50 
pfennigs to below DM120 be- 
fore beginning a slow 
recovery. 

Devaluations are usually a 
messy business and a rouble 
devaluation might well be 
messier than most. There 
may also be a problem per- 
suading at least some in the 
Group of Seven countries — 
not least the US Congress — 
that after the efforts of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
Russia should get yet more 
money fro m the West. Yet Mr 
Sorts reckons it could need 
another $15 billion to add to 
the IMF’s $17 billion. 

So why should h matter to 
anyone outside Russia? There 
are two reasons, one internal, 
one external. Take the latter. 


Russia Is important to what 
happens in central and east- 
ern Europe. The region ac- 
counts for around 10 per cent 
of Germany's exports — more 
than Asia. 

If Russia were to go oadJy 
wrong a n d German ex ports 
across its eastern border were 
to fell by (say) 40 per cent, 
that would knock four per- 
centage points ctff total ex- 
ports. . 

Given current projections, 
exports would still carry on 
rising bat by Jess than ex- 
pected — not what the doctor 
ordered to drag Germany and 
the rest of Europe out of the 
doldrums. 

Devaluation would have po- 
litical repercussions too. At 
best it would dent the domes- 
tic credibility of the 
reformers who have wielded 
TYiiwh increased influence In 
the corridors of the Kremlin - 
in recent months. 

At worst it could create a 
degree of unrest and confu- 
sion that some of Russia's 
most populist politicians 
would not be alow to exploit. 


A driven man 


T HE irrepressible John 
Prescott, deputy prime 
minister, has spent 
much of the summer banging 
the drum for his new trans- 
port policy. He wants people 
off the roads cm to trains and 
buses, hai p in g to dean up the 
environment and the earth's 
atmosphere. may be far too 
, early to evaluate his efforts to 
prevent gridlock and/or save 
tha planet, but yesterday’s 
1 evidence of human behaviour 
is not encouraging, 
i There are a few more pas- 
i sengers on' Britain's priva- 
tised trains, butfbr how long? 

: The franchising director, 
John O'Brien, paints a sorry 
I picture of more and more ser- 
I vices running late, and cus- 
I tamers increasingly dissatis- < 
fied with standards ctf service. 

What is more, the train-op- 
erating companies say that Is 
down to ... too many brains . 
and customers. Eventually, 
new trains and trade may 
help Mr Prescott but, mean- 
! while, consumers are voting 
; with their wallets in favour of 
j alternative modes. 

BAA, operator of seven of 
1 Britain's biggest airports, to 
i eluding Heathrow, disclosed 
■ that on July 31 alone it played 
! host to a record 402,000 pas- 
sengers and, in the whole of 
last month, to 1U2 minion, up 
R 2 per cent on the previous 
year and another record. You 
could say that is hardly sur- 
prising given what passed for 
summer until last weekend. 
But Ryanair, the Dublin- 
based low-fere airline operat- 
ing out of Stans ted, boosted 
its passenger numbers by 22 
per cent and its after-tax prof- 
its by 65 per cent in the first 
i quarter to June 80. 

Its six new European routes 
are already 70 per cent fUIL 
And then all (hose travel- 
i lers will come back and p ic k 
up their new S-reg cars from 
the showroom, taking advan- 
. tage of booming European 
output and cheap prices. 

Perhaps, late at night, they 
[ will turn on the television 
I and watch Mr Prescott (or US 
vice-president A1 Gore) wor- 
1 rytng about the greenhouse 
i effect. And fail asleep, content 
i to their habits- 


Virgin Express 
shares plunge 


BavMGow 


S HARES in Virgin Ex- 
press. the low-cost air- 
line majority-owned by 
Richard Branson, fell to a re- 
cord low yesterday after it 
issued a profits warning. 

. The airline, floated last year 
m Brussels and on the Nasdaq 
exchange in New York and 
rased to the Belgian capital, 
also said it was hoping to move 
to Ireland in ante- to cut costs. 

This latest setback for Mr 
aranaon came as the strng- 
gtoe ahflM disetosed that 
Profits bad fallen 125 per cent 

m foe second quarts- to Bfri47 

million (£2.45 million) com- 
pared With BfrieS rrdTTirxr, a 
2XJKJ In New 


Virgin Express blamed its 
decl ining earning s potential nn 
the costs of replacing pilots' 
who had defected to foe Bel- 
gian national aiiiifw» r Sahara. 

. “The problems of recruiting 
and training flight personnel 
have proved to be longer-last- 
ing than we originally antict 

S ted,” said chirf executive 
nSwtgart 

But other problems have 
beset the airline, in which Mr 
Branson retains a 55 per coif 
stake. Earlier this year It was 
forced to cancel flig hts ha^atra 

of problems with a 25 -yeer-oid 

Lockheed Ulster catch- 
ing fire. 

Virgin Express — along with 
y Ictoty Corporation, the at£B 
™d parts of Mr Branson's 

business empire — wants to 
move to Dublin to avoid Bet 
Sian taxes. 


TOWtST RATES — BANK 8P1 1 V 


Australia 2*8 

Austria 19.88 
Botfllum 53.38 
Canada 2.40 
Cyprus 083 

Denmark 10.85 
Finland ana 
Ranee 9.48 


Germany 283 
Greece 474J7 
Hong Kong is>28 
India 89.88 
Ireland i.iiee 
terse! on 1 
Italy 2807 


Malaysia a 35 
Malta 0.622 
Netherlands 3.1 B 
Mew Zealand 3. is 
Norway 1210 
Portugal 288.46 
Saudi Arabia 6.00 




Singapore 2# 
South Atrfc» IQ# 
Spain 238.11 
Sweden 1299 

Swtaerla*) 2357 

Turkey 430.960 
USA 1.582 
at>atw amhMaSar) 
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